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UPPER SILESIA 

JOURNAL DE GENEVE publishes a 
letter from its Berlin correspondent 
who has just returned from Upper 
Silesia, reviewing the situation in that 
troubled and debatable territory. He 
says that while the Poles and Germans 
remain distinct races in Eastern Prus- 
sia and Posen, they have become suffi- 
ciently amalgamated in Upper Silesia 
in the course of centuries to make any 
attempt to separate them on ethno- 
graphical lines impossible. To be sure, 
most city residents talk German, and 
most country people use a Polish dia- 
lect. But many families with Polish 
names speak only German, while 
there are numerous Meyers and 
Schmidts who understand no other 
tongue than the local Polish patois. 
Another curious phase of the situation 
is that some of the most ardent Pro- 
Polish agitators have to make their 
speeches in German. Throughout the 
whole province a majority of the people 
are violently opposed to any effort to 
separate them into two races. They 
are first and foremost Silesians. How- 
ever, a majority of them are Catholic, 
and the religious question plays an 
important réle. During Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf, the church was for a 
long time at sword’s point with the 


government, and the effect of this 
hostility still remains. However, senti- 
ment is much divided on the question 
of joining Germany or Poland, and 
predictions based on insecure race 
statistics are likely to be falsified in 
a startling manner. 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 
ABROAD 


SEVERAL important projects have 
just been added to the movement to 
electrify the steam railways of the 
world. France proposes to operate 
three great railway systems by water 
power, developing 480,000 horse power 
for this purpose. This will afford a 
large surplus for industrial and other 
objects. It is estimated that the 
scheme will result in a large saving, 
and will possess the further advantages 
of absence of smoke, practically in- 
exhaustible motive power, and reliev- 
ing a whole industrial population of an 
underground existence. 

Meantime the Austrian government 
has submitted to the National As- 
sembly a bill for the electrification of 
all the steam railways of that country, 
a movement which will go far toward 
freeing the nation from its present 
dependence upon its neighbors for 
coal. The first construction period ex- 
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tends to June 30, 1925, when it is 
hoped to have completed the electri- 
fication of the lines between Vienna 
and the Swiss frontier. 

Sweden proposes to electrify the 
Gothenburg and Stockhoim railway. 
Chile, following the example of other 
European countries and Japan, is 
preparing to operate a section of the 
state railways with electricity. The 
government proposes to float a loan 
of $32,000,000, partly abroad and 
partly in the country, for this purpose. 
It is expected that this improvement 
will reduce railway operating expenses 
by $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 annually. 


OR RELIGIOSITY IN 
AMERICA 


M. Louis Tuomas, whose articles 
in L’Opinion on the United States we 
have recently published, adds in the 
number of September 4 a chapter on 
the state of religion in this country. 
After referring to the influence of 
Protestant morality on public opinion 
and legislation, he adds the following 
reflection on the present indifference 
of the American public to the Protes- 
tant religion itself: 


RELIGION 


In spite of the influence of Anglo-Saxon prot- 
estantism, the most amazing thing I have ob- 
served in America is that, except in certain parts 
of New England, the Americans are inclined to 
forget and even to deny the principles of Chris- 
tian religion. That religion, founded on the doc- 
trine of original sin, on the idea of the weakness 
and wickedness of man, and the thought of 
death and eternal salvation, prescribes to the 
faithful the contemplation of death and the ne- 
cessity of divine grace for salvation. Such at 
least is the European Protestant conception, the 
vigorous Pascalian conception of Christianity; 
and we realize in Europe that when we depart 
from this conception in order to make Chris- 
tianity easy, agreeable, practical, and pleasant 
we are false to the spirit of Christianity; we 
become pagans, hedonists, epicureans — anti- 
christian, false to the God who suffered cruci- 
fixion for the salvation of men. Now, the Ameri- 
cans seem to me to be less and less Christian 
— except, I repeat, in some of the old families 
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of New England — and more and more devoted 
to the religion of pleasure. They are people who 
in order to live as pleasantly as possible, deny 
the existence of evil, sin, and the wickedness of 
man. 

The Americans are very religious, even labo- 
riously religious. They are always ready to build 


_ churches, to take up new religions, sects, and 


doctrines; but they have vitiated Christianity 
and only think of the present life, of the pleasure 
and comfort they can find on earth. Their con- 
duct denies death and the idea of death, and 
they are drifting farther and farther away from 
the austerity of the Christian religion of which 
they preserve only the externals. 


PROHIBITION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ProuisiTion and Pussyfoot have 
become synonymous terms in the 
British political vocabulary. A cor- 
respondent of the London Times, in a 
highly emotional attack upon the 
present campaign in Scotland, sends 
the following alarmist communication 
to his paper: 


I have reached the following conclusions about 
the Pussyfoot campaign for the November elec- 
tions, which will decide whether Scotland is to be 
a Prohibition country or remain as it is: 

1. That the Pussyfoot campaign is but a mask 
for bigger game — that is, for an attack on 
England. 

2. That the Pussyfooters have already ‘spied 
out the land’ in England, and have their plans 
already laid. 

3. That they believe they have an excellent 
chance to win England, if not at the first, at the 
second attempt, if they first win Scotland. 

4, That the Scottish campaign has been in- 
spired from America, and that American speak- 
ers and organizers and funds are helping in Scot- 
land, and will help in England when the time 
comes. 

5. That the only chance of preventing a sur- 
prise coup in England, as in the states, is imme- 
diate organization. 


DEPRESSION IN EGYPT 


Eeyprt is facing acute trade depres- 
sion, occasioned by its very prosperity 
during the war. Immediately after the 
armistice there was a feverish rush to 
import goods for sale to the numerous 
new rich, who had made their fortunes 
out of cotton and war contracts, and 
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old rich, who had increased their 
previous wealth from the same sources. 
Glass, pottery, and similar merchan- 
dise were imported in large quantities 
from Czecho-Slovakia, and _ other 
former enemy countries. These, with 
the goods already under order or con- 
signment from Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan, and Italy, over- 
stocked the market, and an abrupt 
fall in prices has ensued. 


GERMAN HEDONISM 


AN article by a young and hitherto 
unknown contributor to one of the 
minor German reviews has attracted 
some attention of the European press 
as a document of the sentiment among 
the younger generation in that coun- 
try. He confesses that he has lost all 
his old ideals. He no longer believes in 
God or his fatherland or labor. He 
would no longer sacrifice himself for 


his country. 


I would not go again into the hell of Verdun or 
the Carpathians. I no longer am thrilled by the 
name of ‘Fatherland’ that has been dinned into 
my ears too much during the last four years. 
Still, [am not a Communist. I no longer believe 
in Socialism; not mercly because it failed in 
August, 1914, not only because its leaders have 
proved so commonplace and mediocre that it 
must fail whenever put to the test, but rather be- 
cause I have seen so much brutality during the 
past four years that I cannot conceive of a social 
system inspired by humane sentiment and ideals 
as something permanent. Neither do I longer 
have any faith in the old governing classes. In 
our impoverished Germany, egoism is still the 
dominant motive. Our great merchants and 
manufacturers are as absorbed as ever in making 
profits. 

The result is indifference to all higher 
ideals. The only thing that seems 
worth while is to get as much erotic 
enjoyment as possible out of the 
moment. 


MINOR NOTES 
CoOpPERATION continues to make 
substantial progress in Great Britain, 
not only in its distributive branches 


but also in the manufacturing field. 
According to the most recent figures, 
which are for 1918, the number of 
societies belonging to the principal co- 
operative unions, is 1474, of which 95 
are engaged in production. The total 
membership approaches 4,000,000, and 
the employees exceed 164,000. The 
combined capital approaches $400,- 
000,000, and the sales are nearly 
$1,250,000,000 a year. Among the 
branches of production in which co- 
operative societies have succeeded, are 
the manufacture of biscuits, canned 
goods, flour, margarine, and other food 
products; soap, tobacco, printing, 
boots and shoes, furniture, brushes, 
tinware, and paints. 


Wituetm Wunpt, a distinguished 
philosopher and psychologist, died at 
his summer home near Leipzig, August 
31, in his eighty-eighth year. He wasa 
pioneer in the field of experimental 
psychology. His three principal works 
which have given him an international 
reputation are: Foundation of Phy- 
stological Psychology, first published in 
1873, System of Philosophy, published 
in 1889, and Experimental Psychology, 
which has been in process of publica- 
tion since 1900. 


Four ancient frescoes have recently 
been discovered in the church attached 
to the Casa de Beneficencia at Tarra- 
gon, Spain. They belong to a very 
early period of mural decoration in that 
country, and are attributed to Pietro 
Paulo, whose work dates from the 
fourteenth century. As works of art 
they are crude in both execution and 
subject, but they possess much arch- 
zological interest. 


L’Oprnion quotes the chief detective 
of a large Parisian magazin, to the 
effect that there are certainly more 
‘department store thieves’ in 1920 
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than in 1914. ‘Before the war,’ he 
says, ‘the great majority of such 
thieves were the wives of government 
clerks or of salaried business men — 
women who spent more than their 
income, but not kleptomaniacs in any 
sense of the word. We never had to 
arrest destitute women or workmen’s 
wives. Now, on the other hand, five 
out of ten whom we arrest are from the 
laboring class. They tell us they steal 
because it is no sin to steal from a ‘big’ 
store, as we are their social enemies. 
‘This,’ adds L’Opinion, ‘should give 
our students of social conditions some- 
thing to think about.’ 


Russ!An railway conditions, accord- 
ing to authoritative German reports, 
are improving. The number of effi- 


cient locomotives per hundred versts . 


of railway rose from eight to eleven 
during the first five months of this 
year, while the number of efficient 
trucks increased from 395 to 548. 


Prices have begun to decline ap- 
preciably in Germany. Lignite has 
fallen, and quotations for raw iron have 
been reduced. The electrical industry 
has cut prices in some cases 25 per 
cent, and the wood and cement indus- 
tries have followed suit. 


COMMENT ON THE CONTENTS 


So rarely do the few newspapers and maga- 
zines obtainable from Bolshevist Russia publish 
anything more than articles and ordinances, and 
exclusively propaganda articles and addresses, 
that a series of literary descriptions and stories 
portraying every day life and sentiment on the 
battle front and in the villages and factories is 
something of a find. The Livine Ace is for- 
tunately able to furnish our readers three articles 
of the latter character, of which the first: ‘The 
Red Army from Within’ appears this week. The 
others will be printed in our two following issues. 
Next week’s contribution, a story by Constantin 
Loptin entitled ‘The New Ways’ is a most in- 
teresting picture of peasant village life under 
Soviet rule — of that life which still pulsates 
vigorously and undisturbed through vast 
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reaches of the immense territory of the Slavs 
hardly touched by the distress of the cities or the 
incidents of war. Such stories naturally have a 
Bolshevist coloring — such coloring as our own 
war correspondence had before the time when 
we could say, ‘Now, it can be told.’ 


WitHELM DittMann, whose second article 
upon his observations in Russia we print this 
week, has returned to Germany an outspoken 
opponent of the plan to have the German Inde- 
pendent Socialists join the Third International 
upon the terms dictated by the Executive Com- 
mittee of that organization. His account of 
party discipline in Russia is confirmed by notices 
in an official organ of that party giving the 
names and offenses of members expelled from its 
ranks. In Pravda of August 16, twenty-five 
names are enumerated of members who have 
been excluded for various causes, ranging all the 
way from failure to attend party meetings to the 
theft of a diamond ring during a search, or, worst 
of all, for ‘slandering a revolutionary tribunal.’ 
A later issue of the same paper contains a typical 
list of expulsions including: 

‘Gregory Ivanov, of the North Peterhoff, 
member of the N. battalion of railroad defense 
service, Ticket No. 100, for selling another man’s 
cigarette case, giving false testimony at the in- 
vestigation, and forging documents concerning 
the delivery of the cigarette case. 

‘Following members of the collective of fac- 
tory “Gavaner,” for non-attendance at the 
meetings: Claudia Iedenich, Ticket No. 2344; 
Chionia Kuzentsova, Ticket No. 1911; Ksenia 
Kiselyova, No. 2216. Fearing new mobilization 
for the Polish front, the following have resigned 
from the party: Eugene Balabanov, No. 3624; 
Ilya Pavlov, No. 3622; Efim Zlobinsky, No. 
3042; Trofim Kurdziuk, No. 3625. Member of 
the collective of Lansky Car Yard, Nadezhda 
Matulyova, No. 937, for systematic absence from 
meetings and violation of party discipline. 
Member of the collective of the third battalion 
school of the N. regiment, F. V. Galanov, No. 
2754, sentenced by court-martial to two months’ 
imprisonment for forging a receipt. The politi- 
cal director of the fifth company of the N. re- 
serve regiment for disorderly conduct and for 
bringing women into regimental headquarters. 
Peter Ilyichenko, sentenced by the regimental 
court to seven days’ imprisonment. Member of 
the wood-gathering detachment of the N. re- 
serve regiment, Peter Glazov, No. 2581, for de- 
sertion. Member of the collective N. reserve 
regiment, Vassily Ivanov, No. 2801, for deser- 
tion. Vanogo, No. 849, for taking part in a 
drinking party and for concealing a crime. Ivan 
Kaganov, No. 1520, sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment by the Revolutionary Tribunal of 
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the N. Division. Member of the collective “Sea 
and River,” commissary of the ship “‘Socialist”’ 
Alexandrov, for concealing at the time of enter- 
ing the party, the fact that he was a policeman 
in Finland in 1913-16. 

‘In the Government of Petrograd: A. Blankov, 
Luga County Organization, for drunkenness and 
appearing at a meeting in the state of intoxica- 
tion. Ivan Sergeyev for concealing deserters. 
Ivan Vassiliev, Gorodensk Volost, expelled for 
six months for violation of party discipline. No- 
vikov and Razhkovsky, Molodetsk Volost, ex- 
pelled for six months for drunkenness.’ 


Retations between Chile and its northern 
neighbors still continue critical, although they 
have not yet resulted in overt acts of hostility by 
either party. The article we publish from Buenos 
Aires is by a well-informed German, probably in 
sympathy with the moderate Argentine view- 
point. Peru is busily at work providing for future 
alliances. According to El Mercurio of Santiago 
de Chile, its government has opened negotiations 
with Colombia and Ecuador for the settlement 
of its boundary controversies with these coun- 
tries and is increasing its propaganda in Argen- 
tina and Brazil. It is cultivating friction be- 
tween Venezuela and Colombia. It is courting 
the United States. In the opinion of that paper: 

‘The international importance of the revolu- 
tion in Bolivia is undeniable. . . . The whole 
political life of the sister republic, which is our 
next door neighbor, revolves about the necessity 
of acquiring a suitable port upon the Pacific. 
That is an aspiration viewed with sympathy by 
the whole South American continent but one the 
attainment of which depends upon skill rather 
than force. Two methods of reaching this goal 
have found favor in Bolivia. One, supported by 
the Liberal party, considers Africa the most 
convenient port and seeks to acquire it through 
diplomatic negotiations and an equitable ar- 
rangement with Chile and Peru. In pursuing 
this policy the recent government of Bolivia en- 
countered the violent opposition of Peru, but the 
readiness of Chile to consider the desires of its 
neighbor; the Bolivian authorities naturally in- 
clined toward the side where their efforts were 
best received. . 

‘The friendliness thus created between Bo- 
livia and Chile aroused the Peruvian govern- 
ment, which protested against Bolivia’s efforts 
to acquire Tacna and Arica. Riots and public 


‘protests occurred, and threatened the friendly 


relations between the two republics. 

‘The Republican party in Bolivia advocated 
another policy, claiming Antofagasta, a city un- 
questionably Chilean, as the port which Bolivia 
required. How was it_proposed to annex this 
important strip of territory which Chile owns in 
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virtue of a solemn treaty the validity of which 
has never been questioned? Does that party 
suppose it can attain its object by diplomacy? 
Chile would never listen to such a proposal, be- 
cause the cession of Antofagasta to Bolivia 
would involve the surrender of Tacna and Arica 
likewise, and destroy the fruits of the enormous 
labor which the people of Chile have devoted for 
more than half a century to the development of 
that country.’ 


Tue Little Entente continues to engage the 
nervous attention of Western Europe. Accord- 
ing to a dispatch in the weekly edition of the 
Manchester Guardian, the three allied powers, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Roumania, 
are courting the adhesion of Austria — and 
what is more important of Germany — to their 
agreement. Indeed despite the reassuring color 
given to the drift of international relations in 
Europe by American correspondents and press 
dispatches, there seems to be a growing possi- 
bility that the line of fracture between the allies 
and their open or covert opponents will run west 
of Italy and Holland. 


MEANTIME communist or Bolshevist senti- 
ment, seems constantly to be gaining ground in 
the west and south Slav countries. A diplo- 
matic correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph characterizes the ministerial crisis which 
occurred in Prague last week, as ‘the first case 
in which a regular European cabinet has come to 
grief through a frankly Bolshevist or Bolsheviz- 
ing revolt on the part of some of its followers. 
. . - Here are some Czech politicians actually 
advocating the official endorsement by the 
Czecho-Slovak state of the Leninist creed and 
membership of the Third International.’ 

Almost simultaneously Belgrade reports that 
the municipal elections in Yugoslavia, which are 
supposed to predict the outcome of the elections 
for the National Assmbly to be held in Novem- 
ber, have resulted — to the astonishment even 
of the victors—in heavy majorities for the 
Communist Party, not only in Belgrade but in a 
large number of provincial towns — some four- 
teen are specified — where hardly the beginning 
of a Socialist movement has hitherto existed. 
Elections in Croatia last spring showed similar 
results. The spread of Bolshevist ideas is said to 
be due to the propaganda conducted by soldiers 
returning from Russian prison camps and from 
the Russian front. However, this vote is inter- 
preted rather as a protest against old parties 
which have outlived their usefulness than an en- 
dorsement of Russian Bolshevism. The Church 
is a large land owner in the Austrian territory re- 
cently annexed to Yugoslavia, and its influence 
has been thrown against the radical land legisla- 
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tion which the peasants desire. Apparently 
every military success of the Russian Bolsheviki 
is accompanied by a sympathetic drift in their 
direction among the common people of Central 
and Southern Europe. 


Tue description we publish of conditions in 
one of Italy’s labor-run workshops during the 
recent struggle of employees in the engineering 
trades for higher wages, is not from the Socialist 
or a particularly radical source. It is now re- 


ported that the workers have won their case and 
that employers will resume charge of their works 
under the condition of paying the higher wages 
demanded and giving their working people a 
share in the general control of the establishments 
— especially in auditing the accounts. 


Proressor F. W. Foerster, a distinguished 
paedagogist at Munich University, was noted 
during the war for his bold condemnation of 
the government’s militarist policy. 


[Moscow Pravda (Bolshevist Official Daily), May 22, 23, and 29, 1920] 
THE RED ARMY FROM WITHIN 


BY A. SERAFIMOVICH 


Tue sky is clear and exhales heat. 
The molten sphere of the sun drops 
blazing rays that burn our faces. The 
light breeze makes the birches incline 
slightly in one direction. Under the 
trees moving shadows and shimmering 
spots of gold play on the sand. The 
strong odor of fresh grass and leaves 
makes your head swim. It seems, the 
only desire one can have is to drink 
some tea and then lie down in a pine 
grove with a book to read. 

But instead of that, all heads are 
raised up and all eyes watch intently 
something overhead. In the clear blue 
a darting object that looks like a long 
needle flashes for a moment, and dis- 
appears, but to flash again a minute 
later. ; 

‘Every day he drops bombs. There 
he flies, so close, it seems, you can 
reach him with your hand, but you 
can’t do anything: it has an armor and 
the machine-guns don’t hurt it.’ 

‘Just wait,’ says another Red army 
soldier. ‘Wait till ours get here, then 
he’ll stop dropping those things on 
us.” 


The long needle in the sky flashes no 
more. 

“He’s gone back of the lines, looking 
for our detachments on the march.’ 

Here is a huge fellow, straight, 
broad-shouldered. A cap of flaming 
red is on his head, a long silver sabre 
hangs by his side. His whole figure 
speaks of courage and military train- 
ing. You feel in him a fearless cavalry- 
man. 

‘Here I an, fighting against my own 
Poles. Oh yes, I am a Pole, from 
Vilna.’ 

‘And how do the Poles fight?’ 

‘Some of their infantry troops are 
good fighters, but the cavalry cannot 
stand against us. I attacked them 
twice with my men, and each time they 
ran away without fighting. But how 
they are dressed up! A band of black 
fur all around the collar. Fine-fitting 
uniforms. Still, all in all, they are not 
fighting badly now. But wait till our 
reserves get here, then we’ll beat them 
up. No doubt about that. The only 
thing is that they torture the prisoners, 
the scoundrels. I saw the corpses of 
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our men whom they captured. I can’t 
even tell you about it. They do things 
to them of the kind that the Turks 
used to do.’ 

‘Yes, I’ve seen it, too,’ says another 
soldier gloomily. ‘Two of our men 
were left in a village. All stuck through 
with the bayonets. The lips, the nose, 
the chin cut off: you can hardly tell 
it was a man. And we feed their men 
when we capture them. That won’t 
do.’ 

The crowd of soldiers around us is 
silent, but sullen. 

‘The way it looks to me,’ said the 
cavalryman, ‘when we take prisoners 
we must feed them and treat them well. 
But if they mutilate any of ours, we 
ought to take exactly the same num- 
ber of theirs, do the same to them, and 
then leave them in a village with a 
note, saying that we’ve done it to as 
many of their men as they ’ve done to 
ours; no more and no less.’ 

‘That’s it! That’s the way!’ The 
soldiers all around murmured approv- 
ingly. 

‘When I was fighting on the Eastern 
front,’ began a small soldier with large 
ears, and sly eyes in an unsmiling face, 
apparently a former workman, ‘the 
Cossacks used to cut strips off the 
backs of our men when they caught 
them, or burn stars on their breast, 
or stick them through with bayonets. 
And we did not remain in debt to 
them that way, either. But then we 
changed our minds. Once we captured 
a whole regiment of Ural troops. All 
dirty fellows, and in rags, looking at 
us as though they expected to be shot 
any minute. But the Commissary 
sent them to a bath house first of all. 
Then, when they came out, we met 
them with a band. They just stood 
there and gaped at us, with their 
mouths wide open. And in the eve- 
ning, we took them to a theatre, and 
showed them moving pictures, and had 
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a concert for them. Well, as soon as 
they came to their right senses after 
all that, they all joined us in the Red 
army, and you should have seen the 
way they were fighting against their 
own Whites.’ 

The soldiers remained silent, looking 
at each other inquiringly, as though 
they could not make up their minds as 
to how to take the story. 

“You mean,’ said the cavalryman, 
‘that they are going to mutilate our 
fellows, and we are going to take good 
care of theirs?’ 

‘Comrade,’ replied the one who told 
the story, ‘do you want to fight ten 
years?’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘If we are going to cut off their 
noses and everything else, they are 
going to fight like wild beasts, and 
think how many of our people will be 
killed? And if we treat the prisoners 
like brothers, you will see that after 
our first good blow at them their whole 
army will go to pieces.’ 

And suddenly the gloomy faces 
brightened up, smiles appeared on 
them, and several soldiers began say- 
ing at once: 

‘That’s so, too.’ 

‘If the order is not to touch them, 
let them alone.’ 

‘That’s clear. You don’t want to be 
your own enemy? Who wants the war 


to drag out?’ 


And the spots of gold, changing and 
flitting every second, continued to 
play and shimmer on the sand . . . 


The Polish Army 


The Polish troops are an excellent 
army, very well organized and 
equipped. 

The commanding staff consists of 
experienced officers, most of them 
Poles who were in Russian service. 
The instructors are French. 
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And if the armies of Yudenich, 
Kolchak, and Denikin were merely 
bands, in some ways, you cannot say 
that of the Polish army. It is in 
every respect a regular European 
army. 

The Poles in their army are divided 
into the legionaries, that is, the Warsaw 
troops, and the Posen troops. In a 
military way the Posen regiments are 
the best. They are heavy, stable, and 
excellent shots. They attack in mass 
formations, according to the German 
style. They go against machine-guns, 
over mounds of corpses, and eventually 
reach their objectives, for they are 
numerous. 

One of our division commanders 
said to me: 

‘The Posen soldiers are dull, in- 
dividually.’ 

I think it is not dullness, but heavi- 
ness, characteristic of the Germans. 
The Posen regiments were among the 
best in the German army. 

The legionaries are lighter. Though 
they also fight well, they do not have 
that elemental strength which makes 
the Posen regiments so powerful in 
battle. 

Strange as it may seem, there is 
enmity between the Posen and the 
Warsaw Poles. According to our in- 
formation, there was once a regular 
battle between Posen and legionary 
detachments beyond the Berezina. 
Hand grenades, machine-guns, and 
rifles were used. The Polish command 
was forced to send other troops 
against them. 

But the material side is only half 
of the strength that makes victory 
possible. The other half consists of 
spiritual power, of that inner en- 
thusiasm which makes men fling 
themselves into the fire. How do the 
Poles stand on this? 

On all sides I hear it said that the 
Poles are fighting with remarkable 
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patriotism. At times it appears like 
an infection of most enthusiastic 
patriotism, and very often in quarters 
where you would least of all expect it. 

Here are some graphic examples. 

A legionary prisoner is brought to 
the staff headquarters. The examina- 
tion begins: 

“What did you do before you were 
taken into the army?’ 

“Worked on the noble’s estate.’ 

‘Have you any land?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Have you a family?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘How much did you get a day.’ 

‘Four marks.’ 

‘How much does a pound of bread 
cost?’ 

‘Four marks.’ 

‘How do you feed your family?’ 

‘The noble gives me a little bread.’ 

‘Does he just give it to you, or do 
you have to work for it?’ 

‘T’ll work for him after the war.’ 

“And when will the war end?’ 

‘Very soon, when we drive the 
“Moskali” to the other side of the 
Dnieper and to Moscow.’ 

‘And what are you fighting for?’ 

‘For my country.’ 

‘But your country only robs you.’ 

‘The noble promised to give me a 
little land and a horse when the war is 
over.’ 

He stood there, looking stonily on 
the ground, expecting to be led to 
execution any minute. And he was 
amazed when he found himself at a 
feeding station, where he received a 
ration of food. 

Another legionary is brought in. 

‘What is your nationality?’ 

‘Iam a Jew.’ 

“What was your occupation?’ 

‘Locksmith in the Warsaw railroad 
shops.’ 

“Why do you fight?’ 

‘For my country.’ 
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THE RED ARMY 


The comrade who was examining 
the prisoner jumped up from his 
seat. 

‘A workman and a Jew,’ he shouted, 
‘for whom the nobles have no insults 
that would be bad enough, who has to 
suffer all kinds of humiliations and 
sufferings, goes to lay his head for the 
accursed Polish fatherland!’ ' 

The legionary twitched all over: he, 
too, thought that his execution was at 
hand. 

But the comrade quieted him down. 

‘Don’t be afraid, comrade, nothing 
bad is going to be done to you here. 
Only I cannot understand how you, 
of all men, should be fighting for the 
nobles’ fatherland.’ 

‘The Bolsheviki are destroyers. 
They rob, and kill, and torture, and do 
not leave a stone upon stone wherever 
they come.’ 

“How do you know all that?’ 

‘Everybody talks about it in 
Warsaw.’ : 

And again the man was full of 
amazement when he was taken to a 
feeding station, instead of to an exe- 
cution. 


The Red Army 


What is the Red army now? 

I was astonished by the difference 
which I saw in the Red army as com- 
pared with what I saw a year and a 
half ago on the Eastern front. There 
are different faces now, different eyes, a 
different trend of thought. One had to 
let that interval of a year and a half 
slip by in order to note the striking 
difference. How tremendous was the 
work that was done during this period, 
especially if you think of the general 
disorganization, lack of equipment, 
and dearth of men. Apparently it is 
not agitation alone (and no doubt, 
there has been enough of that), but the 
whole complex life in Soviet Russia, 
the very air which the Red army 
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breathes, which makes men such as 
they are now. 

In their mass, the Red army soldiers 
understand distinctly now what is 
behind them, what they are fighting 
for, who their enemy is, what he is 
seeking as his aim. Even the peasants, 
with their slow stubbornness and their 
narrow and limited interests, become 
different in the army and are like 
the rest. This does not mean, of 
course, that the Red army soldiers en- 
gage in learned and dignified discus- 
sions about imperialism, about the 
class characteristics of the Polish 
gentry, and all that. No. Sometimes, 
whole days will go by, and you will 
not hear once the word, ‘Pan’ (Polish 
noble), or Soviet authority, or Polish 
workman, or peasant; but their every- 
day conversations about ammunition, 
food, tired feet, the milk they got from 
a village that day, or a single word 
about the Poles, a joke, a strong piece 
of characterization in language that is 
not literary, would suddenly illumi- 
nate to the very bottom the soul of 
the Red army soldier. 

Parades and reviews never show 
more than the outward character of 
the troops; you can never look within. 
But formerly you would see ranks of 
monotonous stone-like faces of the 
soldiers, whose real feelings would be 
hidden far behind the faces, while in 
outward appearance, the only thing 
that would be of concern to them, 
would be to pass by in splendid ranks, 
bark their ‘hurrah,’ and hear the re- 
viewing general greet them with his 
customary salute. 

Now here is what I have just seen 
to-day. A big, broad field. Along its 
edges are ridges of woods in a bluish 
haze. Detachment after detachment, 
company after company pass by in 
march order. They are all here, all 
kinds of them. The infantry bristles 
with its dark bayonets, the artillery 
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moves with a rattle and a rumble, the 
cavalry, the machine-gun companies, 
the reconnoitering detachments pass 
on. 

Suddenly a guest of honor arrives, 
the representative of the government, 
the Commander-in-Chief of all the 
armed forces of the Republic. The 
troops deployed their ranks and 
stopped at ease. The Commander-in- 
Chief began to speak. It was a brief 
report on the recent activities of the 
government. Peace was offered to the 
Poles. Every concession was made to 
them, in order to avoid bloodshed. 
The Polish landlords replied by cap- 
turing Kieff. Now it is necessary to 
fight as hard as we can. But it is neces- 
sary to remember that the Polish 
workmen and peasants are not our 
enemy, but our friend. 

And there was a hurrah for the 
Polish workmen and peasants, given 
with all the gusto possible. 

Yes, the generals of the Tsar’s 
régime never spoke that way to sol- 
diers; this is why the faces of the Tsar’s 
soldiers were stone-like. 

I peer into those faces with their 
now sharp eyes, reflecting thoughts 
that are their own. For centuries they 
tried to hammer the idea of the Tsar 
into the heads of the people; and here 
the Soviet authority has penetrated 
into these heads in two years, and 
nothing will knock it out. This is an 
army of victory. 

But people may say to me that all 
this is merely subjective: one man may 
see intelligence and acuteness and 
energy in the faces, and another man 
may not. But even if their eyes and 
faces do show awakening conscious- 
ness, there is no telling how these same 
conscious warriors will be in action. 
We know about the Posen troops, that 
they attack in iron wall formations, 
no matter what is before them. And 
how about the Red army? 


FROM WITHIN 


The other day I met near Kieff a tall 
man, with a thin, yellow, unshaven 
face. He is dressed in a worn and tat- 
tered coat, his eyes are deep-sunk and 
shine feverishly. He smokes all the 
time, inhaling greedily the smoke of 
vile tobacco. 

With joy I recognize in him Nikolai 
Ivanovich Muraloff, former comman- 
der of the Moscow District. The 
feverish light in his eyes, the thin face, 
the carelessness in dress, the greed 
with which he inhales his tobacco, all 
these speak of a fearful nervous strain, 
of superhuman work. And he tells 
me: 

“You can grumble all you want 
about the Red army and even tell 
them things to their very faces, but 


whenever you get into a real tight pass © 


you cannot help seeing what a marvel- 
ous army it is; as if made of iron. When 
we were retreating from Berdicheff, 
one of our divisions was entirely sur- 
rounded, and the enemy was several 
times stronger than we. It was like 
an iron ring around us. The situation 
was entirely hopeless. The ring had a 
diameter of perhaps seven or eight 
versts. And the Polish troops fired 
on us all the time, using artillery, 
machine-guns, rifles, everything. 

‘But even that was not sufficient. 
Across our way of retreat lay three 
lines of trenches, which were con- 
structed during the war with the 
Germans for the defense of Kieff. 


The Poles were in these trenches. It . 


was necessary not only to break our 
way through an enemy four times 
stronger than we, but to take these 
fortifications. The Posen troops at- 
tacked like a wall. The prize seemed 
to be already in hand. The Red divi- 
sion fought desperately and captured 
the trenches. Then they attacked us 
with their cavalry. But we not only 
beat off their cavalry, but managed to 
cut off a squadron and destroyed it. 
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Finally we got out of the trap, though 
we lost heavily.’ 

Yes, the Posen regiments attacked 
in mass formation; but that was be- 
cause they were flushed with their 
first victories, because they felt their 
own numerical superiority, because 
they had been assured by their com- 
manders that the Red army had dis- 
integrated entirely and had broken up 
into bands. But, most important of 
all, they were all certain that a single 
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thunderous blow, the capture of Kieff, 
and the war would be over. That is 
why the Poles fought so desperately 
at the beginning. 

The Red division was in an entirely 
different condition. With vastly su- 
perior numbers against it, caught un- 
awares by Polish treachery, without re- 
serves, the Red soldiers fought like lions. 

Now you see that what is written 
on the faces of our comrades can be 
seen also in their deeds. 


[Le Correspondant (Liberal Catholic Bi-Monthly), August 10] 
A PLEA FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. I 


DespitE the systematic campaign 
against the present League of Nations 
by adversaries who attack it from every 
possible angle, its chief enemy is not 
hostility but scepticism. Clemenceau’s 
sarcastic question: ‘So you believe in 
a League of Nations, do you?’ has im- 
pressed profoundly the public mind. 
These doubts are perfectly compre- 
hensible, for we remember the im- 
mense hopes which the League evoked; 
but they are unjust when we consider 
that the League has been in existence 
only six months. This drop of time in 
the immense ocean of history has not 
sufficed to perfect the organization of 


this really creative and hopeful under- 


taking. 

The public’s scepticism is based not 
only on impatience but principally on 
ignorance. Nobody knows what the 
League is doing. Nearly everybody 
knows that there are functionaries of 
the League and that they are well paid. 
Critics have carefully noted the ques- 
tion of expenses. But few people know 
more than this, and the public in gen- 
eral feels that the staff of over-paid 


officers passes its time doing nothing. 
This ignorance is explained by the 
silence with which the League is sur- 
rounded, a silence dictated by present 
expediency. 

To understand this attitude we must 
follow the history of the League of 
Nations from its origin. Critics of the 
League have not grasped the signifi- 
cant fact that a League of Nations 
existed in the universal conscience, in 
the profound and secret sentiment of 
peoples, before it existed in fact. That 
is the solid and durable base on which 
it rests. It is that which makes the 
League indestructible in spite of the 
difficulties and obstacles which beset 
it. For there is nothing really enduring 
in the life of nations and the institu- 
tions of government, which did not, be- 
fore its actual creation, exist in the 
hearts.and minds of the people. It has 
often been said that laws can only be 
enforced when they have, to a certain 
measure, the mute consent of the 
people to whom they are applied, that 
political institutions are only durable 
when they are based upon national tra- 
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ditions. Purely revolutionary consti- 
tutions, however perfect theoretically, 
are built on the sand of general 
indifference. 

If the League of Nations were only 
an intellectual conception, it would 
not exist and it would never have 
existed. But the League of Nations 
obeys the laws of history. For cen- 
turies a confused aspiration has moved 
the people of the earth toward de- 
manding political machinery which 
will insure permanent peace. 

In the last thirty or forty years in- 
ternational trade has assumed such 
proportions, and has so brought to- 
gether the different peoples and races 
of the earth, materially, if not morally, 
that the world just before 1914, with- 
out being conscious of the fact, was in 
exactly the same situation which had 
produced repeatedly in previous his- 
tory great concentrations of power, the 
creation of larger states, and ever ex- 
panding empires. The same conditions 
and motives, which, in the Middle 
Ages, gradually grouped communes 
into confederations, and which in 
modern times have united the great 
nations of the West under single gov- 
ernments, are to-day leading humanity 
toward new political and moral con- 
centration. This is the base on which 
the League of Nations rests. 

Whatever the result of the Treaty of 
Versailles, even though the League of 
Nations, as at present organized, may 
fail and end in indifference and dis- 
trust, we shall see a new League arise 
to-morrow, which will respond more 
completely to the needs of the situa- 
tion. It is absurd to compare the 


League of Nations to previous unsuc- 
cessful efforts, such as the project of 
Henry IV, or the Holy Alliance. For 
these earlier attempts were neither 
founded on the general conscience of 
mankind, nor demanded by commerce 
and international intercourse. 


Pre- 


vious societies of nations have failed 
precisely because they had not the un- 
derlying causes which will make the 


_present League of Nations or its suc- 


cessor succeed. With an irony which it 
is impossible to ignore, it happens that 
perhaps the only nation in the world 
which is not yet ripe for this new con- 
ception of the world, which has neither 
comprehension nor immediate practi- 
cal need of such an institution, is the 
Americans, who sent to Europe a man 
fifty years ahead of themselves to ex- 
press in glowing phrases the funda- 
mental aspirations of mankind. 

These are the reasons why the 
League of Nations was imposed on the 
authors of the Peace Treaty, imposed 
on them in spite of themselves, against 
their deep-rooted, old-school diplo- 
matic theories; imposed on them, not 
as an ideal, but as a moral fact already 
existing, which in spite of their per- 
sonal prejudices they could not ignore, 
and which they did not dare to oppose. 
Now-a-days people pretend that the 
League of Nations is a work of Mr. 
Wilson, that it was born with him, and 
that it will die with him. This is doing 
the President of the United States too 
much honor and also an injustice. For, 
if he is the sonorous echo of the many 
and mysterious voices which rise from 
the souls of the peoples of the earth, if 
he has been able to express their wishes 
and to support them with his tem- 
porary but immense prestige, he has 
personally neither invented the name 
nor the thing. If the League of Na- 
tions were only the work of Mr. 
Wilson, it would be temporary. Asa 
matter of fact, he has been only the 
interpreter of a preéxisting idea. 

Mr. Wilson is really entitled to 


-credit for two things: certain sugges- 


tions for empodying the idea of the 
League of Nations in a formal act, and 
for making the League covenant part 
of the Peace Treaty. This last is one of 
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the commonest criticisms of President 
Wilson; he has been bitterly attacked 
because the League of Nations was 
made an integral part of the treaty, 
But it is easy to foresee what would 
have happened if this had not been 
done. Either the treaty would not have 
been concluded, because the delibera- 
tions would have been blocked by 
questions which only a League of Na- 
tions can solve; or the League of Na- 
tions would not be in existence. For, 
with the treaty once disposed of, men 
would have gone back to their old pre- 
occupations. Their common aspira- 
tions would have failed of realization 
until some future crisis, like the after- 
math of another terrible war. Mr. 
Wilson will go down to history as a 
man of many limitations. But one 
thing can never be denied; his energy 
and his tenacity at least accelerated 
the advent of the League. 

The President is also criticized for 
having vetoed the suggestion that the 
League of Nations should have a 
strong army, sufficient to impose its 
decisions on conflicting peoples. This 
is an extremely difficult and debatable 
question. However, actual experience 
seems to show that the League of Na- 
tions would be even more exposed to 
intrigues, to secret diplomacy, to con- 
tests, and to dangers of every kind 
than at present, if it had an armed 
force powerful enough to impose its de- 
cisions, but too weak to defend itself 
against internal political intrigues. To 
control it might become an object for 
which the great powers would con- 
tend, and like imperial power at Rome, 
it might pass from the hands of one 
pretorian to another. 

Amidst the faults or weaknesses of 
the treaty, the League covenant stands 
out as at least one coherent part, 
which is sufficiently detailed and per- 
fectly practical: If circumstances had 
permitted the experiment to be made 


as the authorities intended, the world 
would perhaps have been astonished 
by the far-sighted vision shown in 
drawing up this apparently confused 
document. However, an unexpected 
event happened, serious enough to 
shake the edifice to its foundations — 
the defection, at least the temporary 
defection, of the United States. Presi- 
dent Wilson is less responsible for this 
event than are his adversaries, whose 
object is to destroy what he envisaged 
as the great work of his life. It is per- 
haps astonishing that, knowing the 
public and the constitution of his coun- 
try, he should not have foreseen this 
event and provided against it in 
advance. 

The question of responsibility is of 
little importance to us. The vital 
question is whether or not the League 
of Nations can exist without the United 
States, whether the fact that the 
American people have failed to ratify 
an engagement made in their name 
will kill the League, or whether it may 
continue its course in an Olympian 
calm. 

The latter is perhaps too much to 
hope for; but it is safe to say that the 
United States is not so supreme that 
its temporary absence will destroy the 
League. The situation will certainly 
not be the same as if the United States 
occupied the place reserved for it in its 
Council. The problem of the League 
is no longer to govern the world with 
the unanimous consent of the powers, 
but primarily to exist; and the prob- 
lem of Europe is to keep it alive and let 
it develop, with the hope that the 
United States will in the not too dis- 
tant future decide to become a 
member. 

This problem is not beyond solu- 
tion. The United States must trade, 
in spite of itself, with European na- 
tions. Americans are profoundly in- 
terested in the stabilization of foreign 
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exchange and the reconstruction, as 
quickly as possible, of European in- 
dustry. Now, whether to-day or to- 
morrow, or whether one likes it or not, 
Europe cannot be reconstructed with- 
out the League of Nations. That in 
itself, aside from any moral obliga- 
tion, is sufficient reason for the United 
States to cease to boycott indefinitely 
an institution which sooner or later 
will make or mar America’s commercial 
prosperity. 

But in the meantime, until the 
day comes when internal political 
passions have quieted down, when, 
Wilson having disappeared from the 
political scene, the American people 
can judge things on their own merits 
and not in their relations to him, when 
the League of Nations will have ceased 
to be in America a vote-getter of the 
Democratic party — until that time 
the League of Nations ought to shape 
its policies independently of the United 
States. 

It is not possible, however, to dis- 
pense wholly with external aid, and the 
absence of the United States forces the 
League to rely more and more on the 
support of the two great victorious 
powers of Europe — France and Great 
Britain. The situation is uncomfort- 
able. The governments of Europe 
have never been enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the League. The bureaus 
and functionaries who make up the 
permanent background of these gov- 
ernments have never tried to hide the 
distrust and hostility they feel toward 
it. But in the long run ministers of 
foreign affairs will, almost certainly, 
come to regard the League of Nations 
as often useful and occasionally neces- 
sary. Even at present they have the 
habit of referring to it all their un- 
grateful tasks, all their unsolvable 
problems, perhaps in order merely to 
get the load off their own shoulders. In 
dealing with such sensitive and wary 


persons, however, the League is obliged 
to act with extreme prudence. It has 
not been able to replace the Supreme 
Council, whose continued existence? 
usurps its own functions, nor to endow 
its own Executive Council with the 
authority necessary for its usefulness. 

So one asks oneself if, instead of di- 
recting the world, the League of Na- 
tions is not simply tolerated in the 
world; if, by this forced modesty, it has 
not lost its most important attributes. 
Certainly it has not been able to show 
itself sufficiently in public, to adver- 
tise and emphasize its acts and plans, 
to voice and keep alive the hopes of 
mankind, in a word, to show the 
world that it exists. 

The absence of the United States has 
not killed the League, but it has cer- 
tainly imposed a renunciation of pub- 
licity, to which may be attributed the 
ignorance and scepticism which impede 
and may arrest its development. It is 
not all that a too sanguine public hoped 
or believed it would be. Doubtless it 
will never be capable of settling all the 
questions — many of which are un- 
solvable — which are submitted to it. 
It will fail occasionally in the enor- 
mous tasks imposed upon it, and will 
disappoint the hopes of its adherents. 
In particular, it may not play the part 
in the political world which both its 
admirers and critics expect. 

It would be magnificent, certainly, 
if the League of Nations could inter- 
vene decisively under all circumstances 
with unerring authority, to settle 
threatened conflicts between nations; 
but it is vain to hope or believe that 
such will be the case. When an inter- 
national dispute has reached the point 
where the press of each nation has 
started attacking the other, when the 
honor of a country is — or seems to be 
— engaged, when futilities take the 
appearance of vital interests, it is too 
late to pronounce judgments of Solo- 
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mon or to pour a few drops of oil on the 
raging ocean. War, at this point, is 
unavoidable. 

The League must act earlier in the 
game, before the public mind is over- 
excited, before public attention has 
been attracted to the differences at 
issue; in a word, it must settle, by an- 
ticipation, problems which exist al- 
though the public is not perhaps aware 
of them. To ask the League of Na- 
tions to be a deus ex machina to ensure 
peace under all conditions, is to court 
certain failure. 

If the League’s sole purpose is to 
make war forever impossible, it is con- 
demned beforehand. On the other 
hand, we can without exaggeration or 
illusion place to its credit already four 
immense services, which make for 
peace without necessarily attempting 
to abolish war. The first of these serv- 
ices is to have made peace possible; 
the second is to have worked toward 
making it durable by its contribution 
to the application of the Treaty of 
Versailles; the third is to offer legal and 
normal methods for amending the 
treaty, and adapting it to changed con- 
ditions; the fourth and most important 
— almost infinite in its consequences 
— is the organization of the world for 
the labors of peace. 

The League of Nations made the 
Peace Treaty possible; without the 
League many of the questions which 
were presented to the conference, 
questions involving world politics, 
were unsolvable. Whether we deplore 
the fact or not, we must admit that the 
general conceptions of President Wil- 
son, for example, and the interests of 
certain European allies, conflicted to 
such a degree, that an immediate un- 
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derstanding would have been impos- 
sible between the European nations 
themselves, or between them and 
Japan. Not only the United States, 
but England herself was absolutely op- 
posed to the French idea of military 
guaranties on the left bank of the 
Rhine. It was not only Serbia which 
refused to give up Fiume and Dal- 
matia to Italy, it was the conscience of 
well-informed people everywhere. The 
German colonies could not have been 
divided without the League of Na- 
tions; the Turkish possessions and the 
question of Dantzig and of the Saar 
could not have been solved without its 
help. Just as Fiume is to-day a dan- 
gerous abscess in the world, so without 
the League of Nations, each country 
would have been obliged to decide for 
itself the military guaranties it re- 
quired, and the negotiations of peace 
would have rapidly degenerated into 
a struggle of each power against all the 
others. 

The League of Nations assures the 
application of the treaty and partici- 
pates in it. It governs the territory of 
the Saar and, up to the present time, 
has governed to the satisfaction of all, 
as it is proved by the fact that several 
neighboring communities, left out of 
the territory by the Peace Treaty, 
have asked by unanimous petition to 
be incorporated in it. 

The experience of the League of 
Nations at Dantzig is not less en- 
couraging, and in spite of occasional 
Polish complaints, it would seem that 
the population of this sea-port is satis- 
fied with a solution which assures its 
economic prosperity without violating 
patriotic sentiments founded on cen- 
tury old traditions. 





—————— 
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[Fretheit (Berlin Independent Socialist Daily), August 31 and September 1. Leipziger 
Volkszeitung (Independent Socialist Daily), September 2 and 3] 


THE BOLSHEVIST REGIME EXPLAINED 


BY WILHELM DITTMANN 


Our German proletariat have very 
mistaken ideas of the situation in Rus- 
sia. Their sympathy with the revolu- 
tion in that country engenders the 
most marvelous illusion in their brains. 
Not uncommonly we meet men who 
are naively convinced that food and 
all the treasures of nature abound 
everywhere in Russia, and that if some 
way were provided for transporting 
them, they would relieve at once all 
our scarcity here at home. Many a 
workingman, eager to escape from our 
distress in Germany, is waiting to seize 
the first favorable opportunity to get 
to Russia; dreamers look forward to 
the time when the Red Armies of Rus- 
sia will march into Germany, erecting 
a Soviet republic here, and joining 
with the revolutionary proletariat of 
our own country, will carry the flag of 
revolution into France, and start a 
world revolution. The opinion that 
the dictatorship in Russia is based 
upon the Soviet system and the will of 
the majority, and that the voice of the 
people rules both political and eco- 
nomic life in Russia, is so firmly en- 
trenched among our comrades, that a 
man who expresses doubt on the sub- 
ject is rated a liarorafool. Blind fanat- 
icism and credulous faith have made 
Soviet Russia in their eyes an ideal 
country where all the suffering of the 
proletariat has found an end. Not in- 
frequently the demand for resumption 
of trade with Russia and an alliance of 
our party with the Third International 
is based upon the assumption that we 
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will thus share more speedily in the 
freedom and liberty which have been 
established in Russia. Russia is a 
bright star of hope in the night of 
misery, which is to lead us to salva- 
tion. Every bounty and blessing is 
expected from Russia with almost 
religious faith. 

Soviet Russia’s isolation from west- 
ern Europe has helped not a little to 
create and fix firmly in the minds of 
the common people this fantastic 
illusion. If our revolutionary prole- 
tarians had been in uninterrupted per- 
sonal intercourse with Bolshevist Rus- 
sia, these errors could not have arisen, 
far less have become fixed convictions. 
As it is, German workingmen arrive in 
that country full of enthusiasm for the 
El Dorado of their visions, and they 
are correspondingly cast down and 
prostrated at the actual reality which 
they find there. This is what happened 
with most of the emigrants which we 
chanced to encounter on our trip to 
Moscow. Experiences such as these 
are a radical cure for the errors I have 
described; but they create antagonism 
and prevent those closer relations be- 
tween the German and the Russian 
proletariat which are so essential in the 
interests of both. It is most important, 
therefore, for every workingman who 
has learned first hand what the real 
conditions are in Russia, to explain 
them to his comrades at home with un- 
sparing truthfulness, just as they 
really are. 

In studying Russia we must first of 
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all consider the backwardness of that 
country in every sphere, whether in- 
dustrial, social, or political. We must 
not fancy that a revolution can wipe 
out this heritage of the past. Then we 
must steadily keep in mind that Russia 
has been at war without interruption 
since 1914, and that this alone has had 
a ruinous effect upon its industry. A 
moment’s thought with these two 
facts in view ought to convince us that 
Russia cannot possibly be such a fairy 
land as some folks fancy, even were 
the whole nation working unitedly 
and shoulder to shoulder to restore 
the common welfare. Far from this, 
a bitter civil war has been raging. for 
three and a half years. Revolution has 
wiped out old institutions and created 
new ones, while the people were fight- 
ing for their existence with foreign 
enemies. How could the situation be 
idyllic under such circumstances? 

The champion of Russian back- 
wardness is the peasant. Seventy-five 
per cent of all the people belong to that 
class. They are not peasants in our 
western European sense; no, they are 
peasants who were serfs but a few 
years ago, really ‘two-legged animals’ 
as Dauming said to the German me- 
chanics at Kolomna. They are peas- 
ants who up to the outbreak of the 
revolution lived an apathetic and vege- 
table sort of life, under the knout of 
the Tsar’s officers, possessing no rights 
and receiving no education. Revolu- 
tion could not recreate these primitive 
men. They are not socialists or com- 
munists yet.~They hardly know what 
politics, the state, and society are. 
They can neither read nor write. Their 
mental horizon penetrates scarcely be- 
yond their own cabin. They are like 
the German peasants of the Middle 
Ages. 

This apathetic mass of country 
clowns, this immense block of three 
quarters the total population, has been 
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made the foundation stone of the Bol- 
shevist structure in spite of its in- 
difference, and even its antipathy to 
socialism and communism. Material 
interests bind the peasants to the 
revolutionary government, which has 
brought them not only peace but also 
to a considerable extent, land — the 
land of the old nobility. The Russian 
peasant has more land than he had be- 
fore and pays neither rent to the land- 
lord, nor taxes to the state. Conse- 
quently, he is not forced to sell his 
grain, or cattle, or milk, or butter, as 
he used to in order to get money to 
pay rent and taxes. He consumes these 
products in his family or sells part of 
them through illicit channels at a high 
profit. So far as he can, he escapes the 
requisitions, forcing him to deliver 
produce to the government at lawful 
prices. Is it surprising, then, that the 
peasants are opposed to collectivism; 
but that they defend the Bolshevist 
government, which has brought them 
such marked material improvement, 
because they are afraid that any other 
government may take away their land 
and resume the collection of taxes? Let 
me ask in passing, where can we find 
such a bond of interest in Germany to 
bind three quarters of all our popula- 
tion to a Socialist government the way 
the land question has bound the Rus- 
sian peasant to the Bolshevist govern- 
ment? Of course, the latter tie holds 
only so long as the Bolshevists refrain 
from raising the property-devil in the 
peasants’ hearts, by a serious attempt 
to introduce Communism into agri- 
culture. For the time being conse- 
quently, the Russian peasants are at 
peace. But we already have a forecast 
of the coming struggle in the refusal of 
the peasants to surrender their crops 
in return for worthless paper money, 
in their insistance upon receiving man- 
ufactures in return for their produce, 
and in their leaving much land unculti- 
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vated for fear of requisitions. So far 
Bolshevist experiments with commu- 
nal and coéperative estate cultivation 
play but an insignificant part in Rus- 
sian agriculture as a whole. Socialism 
and communism are practically non- 
existant in Russia so far as agriculture 
1s concerned. 

The peculiar social stratification of 
the people made conditions for a pro- 
letarian revolt more favorable in Rus- 
sia than in any other nation of the 
world, not only among the country 
people but also among the inhabitants 
of the cities and industrial centres. 
Capitalism had been artificially trans- 
planted to Russia. That land had wit- 
nessed no gradual evolution from home 
spun and household industry to the 
factory system, such as occurred in 
other countries. Its manufactures had 
been built up by foreign capital, espe- 
cially from France and Germany, 
within a few decades, and were concen- 
trated in vast establishments. The in- 
dustrial population was_ recruited 
mainly from peasants or the immediate 
descendants of peasants. Russia had 
neither a real bourgeoisie nor a heredi- 
tary artisan population, to take effec- 
tive political direction of the course of 
proletarian revolt when the old army 
and the bureaucracy collapsed. Inas- 
much as the great manufacturing es- 
tablishments were largely owned by 
foreign capitalists, their nationaliza- 
tion did but little harm to local in- 
terests. So it was comparatively easy 
to induce both farmers and industrial 
workers in city and country to carry 
out literally Lenin’s fiery appeal to 
their primitive instincts: ‘Dispossess 
the possessors.’ ‘Plunder the plun- 
derers.” ‘Rob the freebooters of their 
booty.” In the same way that the 
peasants seized the estates of the land- 
lords, the operatives seized the works 
and factories of the capitalists. 

That was the first stage of the Bol- 


shevist revolution. The battle-cry: 
‘All power to the Soviets of workers, 
peasants, and soldiers,’ swept through 
the land. This period has long since 
passed. It lasted hardly a year. By 
that time the Bolshevist leaders learned 
the sad lesson that neither the stupid 
peasants from the villages nor the 
masses of the industrial proletariat 
were ready for democratic self-govern- 
ment, either industrially or politically. 
Leaders of the international Menshe- 
viki predicted this at Stockholm as 
early as the summer of 1917, when 
Kerensky was still in power. At that 
time the Bolsheviki disputed this, 
placing their hopes upon the ‘creative 
power of the masses.’ They then put 
their theory toa practical test. The 
masses did not stand the test. They 
failed. They could not do otherwise 
than fail. The mass of Russian peas- 
ants and workers, is, in other words, 
an uncivilized ignorant horde of human- 
ity, incapable of forming sane judgments 
in regard to either economic or political 
matters, and therefore incompetent to 
deal with such problems. 

The Bolsheviki were faced by the 
alternative of giving up entirely their 
attempt to graft socialist methods of 
production upon the pre-capitalistic 
Russian industrial system, or to adopt 
a different policy. They did the latter 
in order that they might monopolize 
the government. They gave up the 
idea of democratic self-determination, 
of proletarian self-government, and 
went over gradually to a system of 
state compulsion in every sphere: of 
public life. They were forced to con- 
vert the dictatorship of the proletariat 
which they originally desired into a 
dictatorship over the proletariat. This 
was possible only because the peasants 
and workingmen were too ignorant 
and apathetic to be interested in politi- 
cal affairs, and because they always 
have been accustomed to arbitrary 
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rule and obedience by force. A Bol- 
shevist dictatorship could not have 
been created except on a foundation of 
apathy and ignorance such as the mass 
of the Russian people both in the 
cities and the country exhibited. 

The Bolsheviki, who now call them- 
selves Communists, regard themselves 
as the advance guard of the proletariat, 
as its guardian whose task is to rear it 
to maturity. They are trying to im- 
pose socialism from above through a 
dictatorship, having found it impos- 
sible to evolve it from below by demo- 
cratic methods. The forces upon which 
they rely to carry out this policy are 
the new Soviet bureaucracy and the 
Red army. Both organizations in turn 
are ruled by the Communist party, 
which endeavors to inspire them with 
its own convictions and spirit. Even 
the Communist party has not been 
able to build itself up by regular demo- 
cratic methods. It is more or less an 
artificial creation, and consists largely 
of members who are far from being 
trained socialists or Communists. Only 
a relatively small élite in this party be- 
longs to that categorie — the circle of 
leaders who, in order to dominate the 
party and guarantee their dictatorial 
authority, have organized their fol- 
lowers on strictly military lines. It is 
thus that a few leaders, Lenin, Trot- 
zky, Sinovieff, Radek, Bucharin, and 
others are dictators of the Communist 
party and through the party of the in- 
dustrial proletariat, and through the 
proletariat, of the great mass of peas- 
antry, and thus of the whole people of 
Russia. The prolonged struggle with 
counter-revolution and Entente impe- 
rialism has been remarkably favorable 
for the development of dictatorship, 
bureaucracy, and military institu- 
tions; and first and foremost it has 
been responsible for the organized 
terror conducted by the Extraordinary 
Commissions. According to the official 
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report of the revolutionary tribunals, 
during the month ending July 15, 1920, 
893 people were shot at the order of the 
Extraordinary Commissions, in addi- 
tion to men executed by administrative 
shootings. 

Freedom of the press, of assembly, of 
association, and personal liberty have 
been practically abolished except for 
Communists. Elections to the Soviet 
organizations are held in public assem- 
blies; secret voting is illegal. Higher 
elections are mostly indirect, and occur 
under terrorist pressure; so that effec- 
tive opposition is practically impos- 
sible. Elections which do not suit the 
government are simply annulled. I 
have evidence of this from absolutely 
reliable sources which I received in 
Moscow. Universal service has been 
again introduced. All branches of pro- 
duction are organized on a military 
basis. Workers and other employees 
are forbidden to strike. If they do they 
are treated just as deserters from the 
army would be, and are forced to work 
in concentration camps. Women are 
subject to obligatory labor from 18 to 
40 years of age; men from 18 to 50. 
The shop councils have long since been 
stripped of their powers. Each shop or 
factory is under a manager appointed 
from above. Shop councils merely 
look after social welfare, labor dis- 
cipline, and party agitation. They 
must not interfere in running the busi- 
ness. They are merely an auxiliary of 
the Communist party and the state 
bureaucracy. The same applies to 
trade unions. All the people employed 
in an industry are compulsory mem- 
bers of a trade union, and trade union 
dues are deducted from their wages. 

Since a membership book in the 
Communist party is a necessary re- 
quirement for appointment to a gov- 
ernment office, dubious elements are 
constantly trying to work their way in, 
and summary purifications of the 
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party are undertaken at frequent inter- 
vals. These are conducted in a very 
arbitrary way. Some of the old civil 
servants, intellectuals, salaried work- 
ers, and merchants are driven by 
hunger to secure employment in the 
numerous bureaus of the Soviet ad- 
ministration, and frequently take re- 
sort to sabotage in the service. A 
majority of the members of the Com- 
munist party are employed in some 
department of the government. Accord- 
ing to the last official status of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the party, there 
were 604,000 members, of whom only 
70,000, or 11 per cent, were actually 
workingmen employed in manual 
labor. Of the other 89 per cent, 36,000, 
or 6 per cent, were party officers; 12,- 
000, or 2 per cent, were trade union and 
coéperative society officers; 162,000, 
or 27 per cent, were military officers 
and soldiers; 318,000, or 53 per cent, 
were employed in goyernment or mu- 
nicipal offices, and 6000, or 1 per cent, 
were engaged in commercial duties. 
The whole party is thus gradually be- 
coming an army of bureaucrats, whose 
existence depends directly upon main- 
taining their dictatorship. ‘Soviet 
bourgeoisie’ is a common expression. 
In Moscow there are hardly 100,000 
workmen, but 230,000 government 
officials of all kinds. I was told that 
where 10 or 11 clerks formerly loafed 
60 to 80 are now encumbering the 
offices. The delays and complications 
of doing business with the government 
have driven even the slow-going, 
phlegmatic people of Moscow to de- 
spair, although they are people who 
seem never to have heard the proverb 
that time is money. All efforts to rid 
this gigantic bureaucratic machine of 
its incompetence, sabotage, and cor- 
ruption, have so far proved in vain. 
Socialism and communism are as un+ 
known to-day in the cities and industrial 
distric's of Russia as they are in the 


country. To be sure, the higher govern- 
ment offices prepare beautiful social- 
ist and communist theses and _ pro- 
grammes. Unhappily, however, they 
stay on paper and are distorted often- 
times by subordmate officials into the 
very reverse of what they were intended 
tobe. Only in a country where the mass 
of the working population is incapable 
of taking an active part in its own 
emancipation, could this little group of 
leaders exercise such absolute dicta- 
torship. It would be impossible in Ger- 
many, in spite of all the blunders and 
weaknesses which may be charged 
against our working classes. The latter 
are too advanced intellectually and 
culturally, their sense of personal dig- 
nity and consciousness of their own 
rights, would make them resent such a 
system of compulsion and servile sub- 
mission as unendurable tyranny, and 
they would rebel against it. The Ger- 
man working people will not tolerate a 
dictatorship of their leaders; they will 
insist upon true self-determination by 
the masses — no dictatorship over the 
proletariat, but a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


[Berliner Tageblatt (Anglophil Radical 
Liberal Daily), August 31] 
A SOUTH AMERICAN ALSACE- 
LORRAINE 


BY FELIX BAGEL 


Durine the night between the 
eleventh and the twelfth of July a rev- 
olution occurred in Bolivia. A group 
of republican leaders at La Paz deposed 
Gutierrez Guerra, who is a leader of 
the liberals. That is to say, the latter 
gentleman took refuge in the embassy 
of the United States as soon as he 
heard the rattle of machine-guns (fired 
into the air) and readily signed his res- 
ignation. The whole thing was a mili- 
tary revolt. Only one person was killed 
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and two were wounded. Mr. Batista 
Saavedra, leader of the victorious Re- 
publicans, assumed the presidency and 
issued a proclamation worthily extoll- 
ing the ‘Democratic ideals’ for which 
the bloody battle had been risked. 
Thereupon it was decided to call the 
thing a ‘political manceuvre,’ because 
the word ‘revolution’ has too many 
unpleasant associations in South 
America. This incident was a victory 


for Peru; but Chile immediately mo- 


bilized its army and already the flower 
of its military forces and its fleet are 
stationed ready for hostilities near the 
northern frontier. 

The ‘Pacific question’ in the South 
American meaning of the term, has 
thus become acute. It has existed since 
the last war fought in this continent 
forty years ago. That campaign de- 
prived Bolivia of Antofagasta, and 
made it an inland state. It also cost 
Peru its two southernmost harbors, 
Tacna and Arica. Victorious Chile, 
‘the South American Prussia’ as it was 
named after its really brilliant success 
against the two neighboring republics, 
became the leading Pacific power of 
Spanish America. It added to its pres- 
tige in 1902, when it finally settled its 
long controversy with Argentina over 
Patagonia. Peru never ratified the 


Peace Treaty of Ancén, which ended 


its war with Chile, and even to-day 
diplomatic relations between the two 
countries are limited to consular offi- 
cials. By the terms of this treaty Chile 
was obligated to submit the final dis- 
position of Tacna and Arica to a popu- 
lar vote of their inhabitants. But no 
plebiscite has been held. Peru has 
omitted no opportunity to demand the 
restoration of these two harbors. Chile 
meanwhile has colonized large numbers 
of its own citizens in these territories 
and elbowed out the Peruvians, so that 
a popular vote held now would un- 
doubtedly result in its favor. Tacna 
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and Arica are the South American 
Alsace Lorraine, for which Peru is de- 
termined to wage a war of vengeance 
and restitution if it can find strong 
allies. In spite of the French training 
given the Peruvian army, in spite of 
the introduction of universal service in 
Bolivia, resulting in the conversion of 
the undisciplined Indians into fairly 
presentable troops, a new war without 
other allies would end precisely like 
the first one. This explains why a 
propaganda campaign is being waged 
in Buenos Aires over Tacna and Arica. 
Forty years ago Argentine sympathies 
were strongly on the side of the Peru- 
vians. President Roque Saenz Pena 
of Argentina, who died in 1914, served 
in the Peruvian army during that war, 
with the rank of general. Naturally 
this country has no present intention 
of pulling chestnuts out of the fire for 
Peru. But there nave been times when 
its relations with Chile have been most 
precarious. No one knows just why 
this should be so, any more than why 
hereditary hostility should exist be- 
tween Argentina and Brazil. The com- 
mon policy of neutrality maintained 
by Chile and Argentina during the re- 
cent war knit bonds of cordial friend- 
ship across the Andes. But these ties 
have been strained since the Pacific 
question again became acute. 

So the Bolivian revolution has an in- 
ternational explanation. It signifies a 
reversal in Bolivian foreign policy. 
Bolivia had reconciled itself finally to 
the peace of Ancén. But it needs an 
outlet to the sea for its prosperous 
mining industry. To-day it is the only 
inland country on the continent. Para- 
guay is smaller and has fewer indus- 
tries, but it possesses access to the 
Atlantic by the mighty Parané River 
—even though that access is under 
the constant surveillance of Argentina. 
Existing railway connections with 
Chilean and Peruvian ports are not 
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sufficient for the permanent service of 
Bolivia; neither are the connections 
now planned with the northern rail- 
ways of Argentina. Peru naturally 
takes good care that its late ally shall 
not forget Antofagasta. 

Early in 1919 a brilliant prospect 
seemed to present itself for securing 
for both countries what they con- 
sidered right without employing arms. 
Wilson delivered one of his fine 
speeches on the right of self-determi- 
nation of smaller nations, and the need 
of attracting those countries into the 
network of international commerce. 
Peru and Bolivia immediately sent a 
mission to Washington to assure Wil- 
son that they endorsed uncondition- 
ally his position. Wilson naturally 
gave a favorable reception to the rep- 
resentatives of a movement which fell 
in so well with his pan-American policy. 
It looked for a time as if not only the 
future League of Nations, but also the 
Supreme Council in Paris, might take 
up the solution of the Pacific question 
in the interest of Peru and Bolivia as 
allies of the Entente. Peru was so 
exhilerated over the prospect that the 
Chile Foreign Office dispatched a plain- 
spoken telegramme to Washington 
stating with a bluntness that verged 


on discourtesy, that it would not toler- . 


ate foreign intervention in its affairs, 
that the question at issue was an ac- 
complished fact which concerned only 
the two countries immediately in- 
terested. Wilson accepted the situa- 
tion as thus presented, and Peru 
promptly adopted a more conciliatory 
tone. 

Bolivia had been shrewder from the 
beginning, and had expected little 
from the United States. Its represen- 
tative at the Peace Conference, the for- 
mer Bolivian President Montes, practi- 
cally broke with Peru by demanding 
that Bolivia be given Tacna and 
Arica, which the latter country so 


strenuously insisted belonged by right 
to itself. Chile was naturally opposed 
to such a sacrifice, but it skillfully em- 
ployed the opportunity to sow discord 
between its two northern neighbors. In 
this effort it proposed that Bolivia 
should be given a new outlet to the sea 
entirely at the cost of Peru. It even 
suggested in a hazy way the interna- 
tionalization of Arica. In hinting at 
this last concession Chile was not seek- 
ing to placate Peru, but to favor its 
own investors in Bolivian mines. Up 
to the occurrence of the recent revolu- 
tion in the latter country, this policy 
has been allowed to continue. It suited 
the wealthy native capitalists of Bo- 
livia, who form the Liberal party. On 
the other hand, it was violently op- 
posed by military circles, by the pa- 
triotic younger classes, and by the 
common people in general. One of the 
first acts of the new Republican govern- 
ment, after proclaiming its allegiance 
to ‘Democratic ideals,’ was to renew 
its claim to Antofagasta. Peru is nat- 
urally rejoiced over this develop- 
ment. The political wire-pullers of that 
country are experts in revolution. 
Many years have passed since a Peru- 
vian president has completed his term 
of office. Why should they not help in 
turning out a Bolivian president like- 
wise, when that would promote Peru’s 
most sacred aspirations? 

Hardly had the Antofagasta ques- 
tion been raised at La Paz, when Chile 
immediately mobilized several classes 
of its army, started manceuvres on the 
northern border, and concentrated its 
fleet at northern ports. From a mili- 
tary standpoint the country is splen- 
didly prepared, and a new war against 
Peru and Bolivia would be very popu- 
lar. But this does not tell the whole 
story. Patriotic demonstrations in 
Santiago have been accompanied by 
peace demonstrations, also, and in par- 
ticular by an accentuation of the do- 
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mestic political crisis. The pacifist 
sentiment, which is very strong in cer- 
tain circles, has aroused the wrath of 
the mob and caused the destruction of 
one of the student clubs. The political 
crisis is due to the charge that the gov- 
ernment is promoting war fever in 
order to win the election. The latter 
is very close and political tension 
verges on the point of revolution. The 
candidate of the government has only 
two votes less in the electoral college 
than the popular Democratic candi- 
date, who is head of the Liberal 
alliance. Consequently the party in 
power has a strong temptation to 
encourage the war spirit. Meantime 
the friendly sentiment of Argentina 
toward Chile is growing cooler. A simi- 
lar change of attitude is also occurring 
in Chile itself. During the patriotic 
demonstrations in Santiago the flags 
of all nations, including Brazil, Ecua- 
dor, and Colombia, were exhibited. 
But there was no Argentine flag among 
them. This is the most unhappy im- 
mediate consequence of the recent re- 
vival of the Pacific question. 


[Berliner Tageblatt (Anglophil Radical 
Liberal Daily), September 3] 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
BY THEODOR BERKES 


As I write from Belgrade, in the lat- 
ter part of August, the war between 
Russia and Poland, which threatens to 
destroy the present unstable balance 
of power in Eastern Europe, has com- 
municated its agitation to the nations 
this side the Carpathians, and has set 
things to simmering again:in the Bal- 
kans. Every foreign office in the Bal- 
kan capitals is feverish with activity. 
Partisans of Moscow are alert. Jour- 
nalists are puzzling as to how they 
may shape the policies of the Eastern 
world with no better weapons than 
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their pens. Foreign ministers are 
arriving at understandings, taking 
counsel with the ministers of neigh- 
boring states, and even Prague, so re- 
cently a centre of western European 
culture, is startled into a sudden recog- 
nition of its Balkan character and Bal- 
kan interests. Its foreign minister 
hastens to Belgrade, seeking aid and 
comfort in that centre of Balkan cares. 
Meanwhile his country flies conspicu- 
ously at home the flag of neutrality be- 
tween Warsaw and Moscow. Every 
government in the Balkans is swaying 
and trembling. Many a serious states- 
man watches the crisis with secret de- 
light. Others, whose fortunes are 
bound up with the Balkans of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, are trying frantically to 
prop up that insecure construction; for 
whatever has been erected on the 
foundations laid at Saint Germain, 
Neuilly, and Trianon is imperilled. 
Dr. Benés, the Czecho-Slovak minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, was here this 
week on a highly important political 
mission. Two Czecho-Slovak generals 
accompanied him, and the military 
aspect of his visit was made promi- 
nent. So there was no attempt at se- 
crecy. The report was telegraphed 
abroad that the prime minister of 
Yugoslavia had toasted an alliance 
with Czecho-Slovakia. The first man 
to greet Dr. Benés on his arrival was 
the Roumanian ambassador, and the 
visiting minister journeyed directly 
from Belgrade to Bucharest to confer 
with Take Jonescu. So this new Triple 
Entente, which has existed sub rosa for 
considerable time, has been conspicu- 
ously advertised. The latter measure 
has been taken to produce a desired 
effect. That it was done at this partic- 
ular time indicates the critical condi- 
tion of affairs in Eastern Europe; for 
the Balkans have always been an indi- 
cator needle of coming disturbances. 
This alliance of Czecho-Slovakia, 
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Yugoslavia, and Roumania already has 
a history, and it has not been cemented 
without some serious talk in Paris and 
London. It by no means forms a part 
of Entente policy. The French ambas- 
sador at Belgrade has, it is true, given 
the project his blessing, but in so doing 
he followed to the grave a profoundly 
cherished hope of his country and its 
allies. The Danube Federation is dead. 
The little states no longer obey the 
Paris master. But the young alliance 
enjoys a prestige which made it expe- 
dient for the French ambassador to 
accommodate his sentiment to its 
existence. 

In order to place the new alliance in 
its proper setting, we must review 
briefly the task imposed upon the 
Allies in the Balkans by the war, and 
its outcome. We must recall that the 
Allies’ approval of the partition of the 
Hapsburg monarchy was extorted only 
under the stress of war; and that during 
the chaos of the armisticé the resulting 
group of petty governments succeeded 
in Balkanizing Europe up to the fron- 
tier of Germany. Their reciprocal 
bickerings did anything but further 
Entente designs. Recall the protracted 
efforts of Paris and London to draw 
new strength for the Entente from this 
region—efforts which in reality were 
directed toward restoring the condition 
which history had slowly built up in 
the course of centuries around the 
Vienna of yesterday. Learn in addi- 
tion the diplomatic web which the 
Entente spun in order to unite too will- 
ing Vienna and adventurous Budapest 
against Prague, and particularly against 
ambitious Belgrade. Finally bear in 
mind the deep distrust of Paris which 
these efforts aroused in Belgrade itself. 
Political motives inevitably made Bel- 
grade, which represents the strongest 
military and political power in the 


Balkans, oppose any plan of the West-- 


ern Allies to unite Southeastern Europe 
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into a Danube Federation intended to 
stand sentry in the East. 

I would not suggest that Belgrade 
would be indisposed to join an Eastern 
alliance hostile to Germany, if that 
served its interest. But any Danube 
federation would centralize the power 
of all the Valley nations either at 
Vienna or Budapest, and defeat Bel- 
grade’s ambition to be the dominant 
factor in the Balkans. Both Belgrade 
and Prague have cause to fear lest they 
be submerged in a flood of German and 
Hungarian influences, if the old Haps- 
burg Monarchy were to be restored in 
this guise. Consequently, Belgrade 
was the first to revolt openly against 
Paris and London dictation. At its 
inspiration Balkan interests in general 
began to crystallize outside the field of 
Entente direction, and to look pri- 
marily to their own welfare rather than 
to the bidding of Paris. The project 
which the diplomats of Belgrade, 
Prague, and Bucharest have been 
quietly keeping in their secret port- 
folios for some months — namely the 
formation of a Little Entente — was 
at the outset in direct defiance of the 
Allies. It did not consult in any way 
the latter’s plans. It was designed for 
an exclusively local object, to defend 
by its own strength what had been 
won in the war. The Balkans thus set 
out upon an independent path. 

These nations pursued this new 
policy the more energetically when the 
turn in the war against Russia revealed 
the constitutional weakness of the 
Entente. It was especially stimulated 
when it became evident that France 
and England were intriguing in Vienna 
and Budapest for political and eco- 
nomic concessions and privileges which 
conflicted directly with South Slav 
interests. ‘Change front’ became the © 
popular policy, and no purpose was 
longer served by concealing it. 

Then came the Bolshevist success in 
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Poland, like a flash of lightning through 
a storm cloud. France hoped it could 
recover in the Balkans the prestige it 
had lost during the past two years. It 
painted the Red danger in the blackest 
colors, and hoped to rally all the Balkan 
states to its banner. But one after an- 
other they bluntly refused, and the ne- 
gation was loudest from Belgrade. The 
South-Slav newspapers burst into furi- 
ous rage at the demand of France for 
South-Slav troops to fight the Bolshe- 
viki. They told France to send its own 
soldiers; and the people were so roused 
that the government, in order to rescue 
some prestige for the Entente, offi- 
cially denied that the demand had ever 
been made. However, the sudden 
and demonstrative withdrawal of the 
last French troops from Serbia — they 
were negroes — and the marked friend- 
liness which France showed to Horthy 
at this time, were sufficient indications 
of how the wind was blowing. In fact, 
the French negotiations with Horthy 
at Géd6ll6 were what brought the 
Czecho-Slovak premier so suddenly to 
Belgrade, and caused the three govern- 
ments now in alliance to take decisive 
steps to block the plans of France. So 
the Little Entente, now publicly in- 
troduced to Europe, is first and fore- 
most a counterpoise intended to pre- 
vent the employment of Hungarian 
troops against the Bolsheviki. The 
three governments have no liking for 
Bolshevism, but they know that such 
a Hungarian army would disturb the 
present balance of power, and that 
such services would be paid for by 
territorial compensations to Hungary 
at the expense of its three neighbors. 
At the time of its origin the alliance 
was directed exclusively against Hun- 
garian aggression. By the time it was 
made public, however, its purpose had 
become broader. Now it is unmis- 
takably directed against French de- 
signs in Hungary. It is this which gives 


thealliance its main importance. France 
has been forced to yield to the pressure 
of Belgrade, Prague, and Bucharest, 
and it is putting a good face on a 
bad situation. France is forced to ac- 
cept the tri-state alliance in place of 
the Danube Federation for which it 
was scheming. Quite probably the 
question of eventual defense against 
the Bolsheviki came up during the ne- 
gotiation of the alliance. That is a 
matter of vital interest, not only in 
Prague and Belgrade, but particularly 
in Bucharest. In this connection it is 
probable that the French ambassador, 
who has a weakness for fighting the 
Bolsheviki with the armies of other 
countries, was invited into their coun- 
cils. We are safe in assuming further 
that an agreement was reached on this 
point. Whatever the specific terms of 
that arrangement, one thing is certain: 
the Little Entente will never partici- 
pate in an aggressive campaign against 
the Bolsheviki, on account of condi- 
tions at home. All that it will promise 
is a passive attitude and a more or less 
decorative opposition to Bolshevism. 
The domestic situation in each of the 
three countries prevents any one of 
them sending forces against Russia. 
In Roumania the opposition of the 
army itself is too strong. In Czecho- 
Slovakia and Yugoslavia the popular 
sentiment of the common people is 
too much opposed to fighting their 
‘Russian brothers,’ whether they be 
Tsarists or Bolsheviki. 


[La Stampa (Turin Giolitti Daily), 
September 5] 
ITALY’S LABOR-RUN WORK 
SHOPS 


Waite I was discussing the labor 
situation with a trade union leader the 
other day I expressed a wish to see 
some of the big metal works now in the 
possession of their employees. 
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‘Where do you want to go?’ 

‘Say to the San Giorgio Ansaldo 
works, and possibly to some others.’ 

‘All right, let’s try. We’d better 
start at once. It’salready threeo’clock, 
but we can get there in good time.’ 

So we took the first unoccupied taxi 
that passed, and in a few minutes were 
set down in front of the great works:in 
Via Cunio. The workman on guard at 
the entrance stepped up and asked 
who we were. When my companion 
identified himself we were promptly 
admitted. We had come at a lucky 
time. The shop committee was just 
checking off men for the next shift. I 
thought it advisable to say frankly 
that I was a reporter for a bourgeois 
paper. 

‘If you wish to keep meas a hostage,’ 
I said, ‘please notify the editorial 
office.’ 

But there was no danger of my being 
detained. The shop committeemen 
were very courteous and invited me to 
go through the establishment, remark- 
ing that La Stampa was the first news- 
paper that had investigated the opera- 
tion of the works first hand. One of 
the committeemen who had _ been 
checking in workers offered to be my 
guide. He was a foreman. We were 
joined by the secretary of the Metal 
Workers’ Local and two of its execu- 
tive committee, who chanced to be at 
the gateway. 

Our party first crossed the court- 
yard, which was encumbered with 
stores of materials, packing cases, 
scrap steel, and foundry waste. After 
stopping a moment at the office of the 
shop committee, now in control of the 
works, where we saw some of its em- 
ployees writing on typewriters, we en- 
tered the first department, a vast, noisy 
building. I was at once struck by the 
fact that all the employees were at 
their posts and busily at work. Pass- 
ing on we entered a great shed where 
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they were making internal combustion 
engines for tugs and motor boats, rang- 
ing from 50 to 1300 horse power. 
Countless machines of every kind were 
running. A forest of scurrying belts 
seemed racing with each other to the 
ceiling and back again. Machinists in 
their work clothes were so intent on 
their respective operations, that they 
did not raise their heads to observe us 
visitors. 

Our guide read in our faces our sur- 
prise at seeing business going o« so nor- 
mally and, pointing to the men around 
him, said: ‘Tell your readers that our 
output per man is not only up to the 
average, but above the average; in 
fact, production has already increased 
almost two thirds. If we did not fear 
that we would use up our supply of raw 
materials and be unable to get more, 
wecould practically double our output.’ 

We go on to another department 
where I stand in admiration before a 
gigantic platform lathe, immense plan- 
ers, high power motors, drills, and mill- 
ing machines. Somebody summons 
another member of the shop committee 
to whom [ am introduced, who explains 
to us the operation of a long steel shaft 
with a strange looking instrument on 
the end, employed for boring cannons. 

We next- come to another shop of 
equally vast dimensions where we see 
what the workers call their ‘Jumbo’ 
lathe. It is turning an immense shaft 
with a collar on it, weighing altogether 
45 tons. In this shop we see powerful 
cranes carrying material from one end 
of the room to the other as lightly as 
though it were feathers. Everywhere 
machinery is in motion, everywhere 
men are busy and are working in per- 
fect codrdination. In this way we went 
all over the place. Whatever depart- 
ment we stepped into and whether we 
were expected or not, we found the 
employees hard at work and intent on 
their tasks. I recall particularly an 
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assembling shop for large marine en- 
gines. One of these monsters reached 
almost to the ceiling, and was ready to 
be shipped. It had just been assembled 
and tested. On a third floor were a 
host of smaller automatic machines. 
Here likewise are the offices of the tech- 
nical staff. The only man absent was 
the chief superintendent. In every 
room we found little wooden offices 
with grated windows occupied by a 
shop secretary. 

Each floor has its time clock where 
the employees enter their time of 
arrival and departure. A shop com- 
mitteeman assured me that strict dis- 
cipline was enforced. No man is per- 
mitted to be late. I also observed no- 
tices, printed in the establishment 
itself, admonishing the workmen to 
obey strictly all the usual regulations. 

Among the other departments visi- 
ted was a tool shop, a bronze foundry, a 
refrigerator factory, pump works, and 
a place where gears are made. But it 
was getting late and we had to hurry 
through them. I stopped for a moment 
to speak with a handsome factory girl 
working at a lathe. She smiled and 
said that things were going on exactly 
as usual in their shop. ‘We worked be- 
fore and we are working now. None of 
us notices any difference.’ 

By this time it was 5.30 p.m.; and I 
wanted a chance to look in at the 
foundry. We had been detained be- 
cause a party of workmen were about 
to test 2 great electric generator, and 
wanted me to see the operation. Close 
by there was another generator which 
had been in constant motion for 64 
hours. They wanted me to see how 
well they understood their trade, and 
how perfect a machine, with its infinite 
minute adjustments, they could turn 
out. 

On our way to the foundry we 
passed a room where two electricians 
controlled an immense switchboard, 


supplying power and light to the entire 
establishment. This switchboard occu- 
pied one whole side of the room. Just 
as we crossed the adjoining courtyard 
a truck rumbled in loaded with im- 
mense steel flasks of oxygen. This was 
good news for the employees, and it 
spread in an instant throughout the 
works. An oxygen factory had been 
seized and the oxygen was now being 
distributed. 

A shop secretary told me that one of 
their principal worries had been lack of 
oxygen, which was indispensable for 
certain processes. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘we 
can breathe,’ without noticing his own 
bon mot. 

At last we went into the foundry. 
No extra oxygen here! The heat was 
suffocating. Three furnaces were to 
be drawn. Workmen stripped to the 
waist were standing ready to tap them. 
We placed ourselves at a prudent dis- 
tance. Soon we saw a slender stream 
of metal rapidly expanding into a 
golden incandescent torrent. The men 
were casting radiators for touring cars 
and also heavier parts. Each of these 
furnaces produces ten thousand kilos 
of steel an hour. The neighboring 
building is a brass foundry. There 
we saw the faces of toiling workmen re- 
flecting the ghastly flames of the mol- 
ten metal. After that we went through 
the pattern shop. 

During our tour of inspection the 
shop committeemen who joined us from 
time to time discussed casually their 
dispute with their employers. One 
of the workingmen said: ‘We are mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity. Would our 
condition have been any different if 
we had struck? We have been very 
patient in the past, and we shall be 
patient now. Eventually our troubles 
will be solved. Either the employers 
will grant our demand, or the move- 
ment will spread 

‘In which case?’ 
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‘In which case we shall no longer 
need to have employers. We have a 
great deal of finished work in our shop, 
and we can sell part of it strictly in ac- 
cordance with the law, to pay the share 
of its cost which belongs to labor.’ 

Another workman interrupted: ‘And 
if we cannot find buyers in Italy, we 
shall send our goods to Russia where 
they will be welcome and paid for at 
good prices.’ 


IMPRESSIONS OF NEW GERMANY 


I then departed. Workmen were still 
standing on guard at the entrance. In 
addition to running the establishment, 
their most important task is to protect 
themselves from surprises. Some say 
that the men are manufacturing arms. 
During my tour through the estab- 
lishment I saw no evidence of this. 
That, however, may be a _ secret 
which the shop committee prefers to 
keep. 


[Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Swiss Liberal Republican Daily), September 5] 
IMPRESSIONS OF NEW GERMANY 


BY PROFESSOR F. W. FOERSTER 


AFTER a year of unbroken residence 
in Switzerland I have just made a two 
weeks’ visit to southern and northern 
Germany, where I conversed with 
many representatives of different par- 
ties and social classes. I purpose to 
summarize briefly the impressions I 
thus received. 

A person who has been living abroad 
for a period often has a sharper eye for 
changes in the features and sentiments 
of his neighbors than one who has been 
constantly with them. The same prin- 
ciple applies to our impressions of an 
entire nation. In spite of many opin- 
ions to the contrary, the honesty and 
partial justice of which I do not deny, 
it seems to me that the German people 
are undergoing a profound transfor- 
mation, which has hardly begun to re- 
veal itself as yet upon the surface. 
\ None the less, an attentive observer 
ean already detect some of its external 
symptoms. For instance, I was sur- 
prised at the discipline, cleanliness, and 
punctuality on the principal railway 


lines, and the improved order and 
neatness of most of the smaller cities 
and some of the larger ones. Such a re- 
covery after a great catastrophe, and 
under the present difficult conditions, 
is unquestionably an indication of 
moral strength, and an unmistakable 
indication that the German people 
themselves have confidence in their 
future. A man who feels that he is 
down and out is content to stay in 
rags. 

Many changes have also occurred in 
the ideas and sentiments of the people. 
One discovers this particularly in 
studying the mental attitude of na- 
tionalist circles. Men holding these 
convictions talk and write things that 
verge on absurdity, when one stops to 
consider that the industrialists at the 
head of this fire-eating agitation are 
absolutely dependent for raw materials - 
and credits upon the good will of the 
very nations whom they so impudently 
abuse. But when we study this atti- 
tude it begins to dawn upon us that 
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these boasters have already, at the bot- 
tom of their hearts, begun to doubt 
their idols. They cannot help becom- 
ing unbelievers; for German nation- 
alism is now in too glaring contrast 
with Germany’s real condition to have 
its preaching carry conviction. Con- 
sequently this Junker spirit is unmis- 
takably losing political strength with 
every day that passes. Were its expo- 
nents to be placed in charge of the gov- 
ernment, they would play a helpless 
and ridiculous réle. Their promises 
are at the utmost merely bills drawn 
against a remote and uncertain future. 
But German reconstruction depends 
upon winning the confidence and sym- 
pathy of the country’s neighbors. It 
calls for political policies to be em- 
ployed today, which must be the very 
opposite of those of the old government. 
Two explanations may be given for 
the fact that the old nationalist spirit 
is still so strong in Germany. One of 
them is purely psychological. A man 
who feels that he has been misused and 
disparaged, is likely to become noisy 
and offensive. Similarly the old repre- 
sentatives of German Junkerism try to 
comfort themselves for their present 
sense of humiliation and helplessness 
by an abnormally loud-mouthed bellig- 
erency. Of course this is a very cheap 
kind of comfort. In ‘a period of na- 
tional humiliation the Hebrew proph- 
ets tried to draw spiritual lessons 
from the disasters which befell their 
people, and to learn from them a wiser 
path to follow. But fifty years of ma- 
terialism and worship of success have 
not cultivated in the old ruling classes 
of Germany exactly the gifts for self- 
communion and drawing wisdom from 
the wells of their late experience. We 
must be patient and wait for the 
present crisis of nerves to pass. 
Another cause for the wave of na- 
tionalist sentiment, which is particu- 
larly observable just at present among 


university students, is the association 
of pacifist propaganda with allied 
propaganda, and a feeling that the 
peace movement has not yet acquired 
a truly German character. Pacifism 
hitherto has not been sufficiently iden- 
tified with historical German traditions 
to seize the imaginations of those stu- 
dents who are really the most suscep- 
tible to high inspirations and noble 
thoughts. Two of the best representa- 
tives of the young men attending Ger- 
man universities said to me in sub- 
stance: ‘If a truly German message 
proclaiming the fraternity and coéper- 
ation of nations were to reach the ears 
of my fellow students, and convince 
them that a new and great world mis- 
sion were presented to Germany itself, 
a mission which neither the countries 
to the westward nor those to the east- 
ward can accomplish without us, a 
mission which would carry with it the 
personal and social regeneration of our 
own people and society, the ghost of 
our old exaggerated nationalism would 
vanish, and the best and bravest of our 
young generation would rally with 
enthusiasm to the new ideal.’ 

We must take these things into con- 
sideration in judging the thirst for re- 
venge now being cultivated. The 
statement that no rational man in 
Germany now thinks of a war of ven- 
geance is not sufficient to allay dis- 
trust. The experiences of the last few 
years have shown only too well what a 
baneful influence the passions of a few 
hot-headed men can have upon the 
political destinies of a country. A more 
important consideration is the obvious 
fact that Germany’s present condition 
prevents the execution of such a design 
for many years to come, and that a 
new war would undoubtedly see Ger- 
many a bloody battle field between 
eastern and western Europe. This is 
what makes plans of vengeance so 
fanciful. They are at bottom mere ex- 
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cesses of wounded national pride, 
which many Germans cannot restrain; 
but which will pass off with the present 
crisis of international hatred, when the 
victorious nations return to a policy of 
moderation, wisdom, and humanity. I 
do not mean to say that this situation 
can be mastered by a trifling effort. 
Germany and France are to-day, like 
two victims of acute neurosis, each of 
whom is called upon to quiet the other, 
and instead of doing so only excites 
the other to greater fury. 

For many reasons I attach but little 
importance to the possibility that the 
German nation will be persuaded by 
national sentiment to adopt Bolshe- 
vism, and to make common cause 
with Russia against the western capi- 
talist powers. In the first place, Bol- 
shevism has undoubtedly run_ its 
course. The whole movement is too 
sterile spiritually to triumph. It is 
utterly incompetent to solve the great 
practical problem of reconstructing 
Europe. It must come to a speedy 
agreement with the western govern- 
ments. A new world war would be 
suicide for Bolshevism. But remove 
the prospect of Russian aid, which is 
deluding many revengeful Germans 
with the fancy that the present bal- 
ance of power will soon be overturned, 
and all purely nationalist propaganda 
in Germany will lose political credit. 
Germany will face the choice of fea- 
turing as the fool of Europe, or of sur- 
rendering itself to the spiritual and 
moral forces leading to the new inter- 
national order. 

Signs are multiplying that the Ger- 
man people will choose the latter of 
these alternatives. To be sure we con- 
tinue to hear rumors of wild gambling 
and complete surrender to a life of 
luxury and pleasure in the large cities, 
but this is the death dance of the old 
system. We must not judge Germany’s 


_ prospects of recovery from these super- 


ficial symptoms.. A better indication is 
afforded by the high art standards still 
maintained on the stage and in music; 
the unimpaired, I might almost say 
heightened conscience, shown in the 
quality of labor — for instance in the 
printing trades and other graphic arts 
— and finally by manifold projects and 
efforts to improve public education. 
The new educational movements at 
Wurtemberg and Bavaria, for ex- 
ample, prove irrefutably that the 
spirit of the nation is turning away 
from the abstract worship of the state 
— into which it has been misled, and is 
consciously going back to cultivating 
our old German ideals with all their 
liberal traditions. As yet the break 
with the recent system is not open and 
conscious; but we are aware already of 
a groping recognition that the German 
people have strayed for some decades 
into a path which wanders far from 
the course outlined for them by their 
history, and toward a destination 
which they do not desire. In particular 
a broad and growing circle of German 
thinkers is beginning to seek the deeper 
meaning of the present world catas- 
trophe, and trying to learn what the 
whole frightful experience should teach 
the German people. 

The question arises whether a nation 
which has sunk deepest into the abyss 
of error may not be best prepared to 
appreciate a new message of salvation 
and to follow it obediently. That time 
has not yet come. But the recent trend 
toward federal government in Ger- 
many is reassuring. A thorough and 
final removal of Prussian hegemony 
will doubtless be an important guar- 
anty for the peaceful development of 
Europe. A conversion of the highly 
centralized national government into 
a federal government offers a provis- 
ional example for the League of Na- 


-tions— in the same way that the super- 


national wholly German Empire of the 
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Middle Ages afforded a secular basis 
for the unity of Occidental Christen- 
dom. We see in the present situation 
in Upper Silesia an illustration of how 
the old centralized national state ran 
counter to every legacy of German 
history and to the true needs and tasks 
of Central Europe. The old Empire 
was creating securities for European 
peace through the gradual amalgama- 
tion of its Teutonic and Slavic ele- 
ments. But the exaggeration of na- 
tional consciousness in Germany and 
the centralization of its government 
aroused on every side irredentist rebel- 
lion, which was repressed only by the 
iron fist of a powerful state. Such 
methods have outlived their usefulness 
and prestige. Germany can _hence- 
forth retain territories with a mixed 
population only by returning promptly 
to its old federal traditions. It now 
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seems as though Upper Silesia might 
possibly be destined to turn the course 
of German history into a new channe! 
—a channel which will result ina Ren- 
aissance of German culture, the re- 
conciliation of its people with their 
neighbors, and rapid progress toward 
a federation of the world. 

The old German genius for subordi- 
nating details and incorporating the 
parts into a whole — in other words, 
for arrangement and organization — 
has been employed for fifty years in 
purely external technical and political 
attainments. Let us hope that the time 
will come when this gift for organiza- 
tion will be liberated from its benighted 
idolatry of power, and made fruitful by 
the conception of universal peace, so 
that it may devote itself to world unity 
instead of German unity, and thus re- 
cover spiritual and moral meaning. 
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THE PAST AGAIN 


Ir is pleasant to see again in the 
English reviews articles on the new ex- 
cavations at Mycenae, or extracts 
from Alexandrine papyri_ recently 
translated. For nearly six years we 
lived vividly in the Present tense. The 
Past, as Past, had almost ceased to 
exist. The Future was a matter of 
apprehension and foreboding. Faced 
with stark, imminent realities, with 
facts and values of overpowering im- 
portance, we had neither the leisure 
nor the inclination objectively to con- 
template the buried ages of mankind. 

Journalists, to be sure, based their 
prophecies of the future on their rather 
sketchy knowledge of the past; the 
man in the street argued the course of 
the Soviet government on what he re- 
membered about the French Revolu- 
tion, but few, if any of us, cared to 
study past ages for their own sake, for 
the human stuff that was in them, and 
not merely to bolster up a theory of 
Empire or a League of Nations. The 
Present had swamped the other tenses. 

To-day the Present is important and 
confused enough and the Future suffi- 
ciently perplexing, but we are shifting 
back gradually into our old easier 
habit and quality of mind: We are not 
so enthused over remaking the world 
as we were a year ago. We even wish 
sometimes, over our ice-water, that we 
had not been quite so enthusiastic, in 
quite such a hurry to turn Armaged- 
don into Millennium. Disillusioned in 
our extreme hopes, we react to the 
comfortable philosophies of our un- 
hurried days. Excited persons run 
around in circles telling us that the 
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world is falling to pieces and Society 
plunging over the precipice. They cry 
to us that unless we vote for this or 
that, the sun and the moon will stand 
still and the mountains will fall into 
the sea. But we listen undisturbed 
and note with pleasure that the sun 
shines and the birds sing, that music 
has a silver sound, that books are kind 
companions, and that tobacco is an 
admirable thing. 

So we experience an almost forgotten 
pleasure when we read how the King’s 
House was built three thousand years 
ago, how men lived and ruled in it, and 
were buried under it, until all was hid- 
den by the mantling earth, and shep- 
herds drove their flocks over the 
sepulchres of Kings. We can under- 
stand, too, the letter of the Roman- 
Egyptian mother to her young Pausa- 
nias, urging him to transfer from his 
Legion to the cavalry where the risks 
and hardships were less and describing 
the efforts of his father to that end 
with the War Department officials at 
Alexandria. We have time now to en- 
joy the Past once more. 


Proressor EINSTEIN, we are told, 
has practically been forced out of Ger- 
many, largely because of anti-semitic 
persecution, He has decided to leave 
the University of Berlin and to live 
abroad where racial antagonism will 
not oppose his scientific researches. In 
September, 1914, it will be remem- 
bered, when ninety-three savants 
signed the famous patriotic manifesto, 
Einstein and Nicolai drew up a rival 
appeal asking ‘all good Europeans’ to 
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do everything in their power to bring 
about a peace of reconciliation. 


WE are printing in this number the 
translation of a story by M. Pierre 
Benoit, whose novels, L’ Atlantide and 
Pour Don Carlos have met with such 
success in France and in this country. 
He is said to be engaged at present in 
the preparation of a new novel, Le Lac 
Salé which will be founded on the 
history of the Mormons in Utah. 


CueLsEA, London’s nearest ap- 
proach to Bohemia, is suffering a 
‘change into something rich and 
strange.’ Pressed on one side by the 
expanding hospitals of Fulham, and 

invaded by the New Poor who can no 

longer afford Mayfair, and by the New 
Rich who overflow, it is losing its 
character as the home of artists and 
writers. 

‘On the whole,’ writes D. Willough- 
by in the Daily Chronicle, ‘it seems a 
pity. Only a few years back the impe- 
cunious young man or woman could 
live there in right royal style, or at 
least in the style of Bohemian royalty. 
Two large rooms could be had in one 
of its secluded squares for less than a 
pound a week, while just round the cor- 
ner was always a restaurant where 
meals could be bought for next to 
nothing, and one could feed comfort- 
ably in the most shabby clothes. 

‘Moreover, there was the chance 
that Mr. Augustus John might be at 
the next table, and on fortunate eve- 
nings many a hero-worshiper ordered 
an extra cup of coffee to prolong the 
illusion of intimacy to be had from 
watching the lions eat. 

‘Decidedly Chelsea had an “atmos- 
phere,” and it lingers yet in the shrines 
of Cheyne-walk. Far to the west is the 
sunken house where Turner hid him- 
self from a world where he had grown 
too famous. Not far away, a door of 
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magnificent and shining copper pro- 
claims the studio where Whistler once 
worked. Modestly, between the two, 
stands the pretty house of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s_ birth, and, beyond, is Wren’s 
mansion where the Rossettis, Meredith, 
and Swinburne tried, and failed, to 
have their habitation in common. Ina 
neighboring flat Henry James, with 
one eye on the river and all his mind on 
style, wrote his best letters and made 
his winter lodging. 

‘The guide, who would have you see 
everything, will halt you at number 
five, where, behind iron gates, lived 
Neild the miser, and, though you only 
shrug your shoulders there, you pay 
your respects next door because of 
George Eliot, and, perhaps, spare a 
thought for Maclise and Dyce as super- 
annuated ghosts of fame. Carlyle’s 
house is but round the corner too well 
known now to boast a quiet “hardly 
inferior to Craigenputtock,” but Leigh 
Hunt’s dwelling may escape the casual 
wanderer, and in Chelsea, if you are 
wise, you do wander casually. 

‘Always there are discoveries to 
make. In a dingy, wholly inartistic 
byway where you think to escape celeb- 
rities, you may find yourself passing 
walls and windows behind which Maz- 
zini found an exile’s asylum. The van- 
builder who has the premises now may 
wonder why you lift your hat. 

‘I am sorry for the passing even of 
Chelsea’s meanest lanes. Large blocks 
of “model dwellings” may mean better 
sanitation, but they spell the loss of 
something that makes for friendliness 
and individual life. 

‘London should not be without pride 
in a quarter that, since Holbein stayed 
there as the guest of Sir Thomas More, 
has maintained its traditions. If it is 
to become a mere annex to a bulging 
metropolis, or to be partitioned be- 
tween Fulham’s hospitals and the fash- 
ionable “West End,” the loss will be a 
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loss to the whole capital. Shall we soon 
have to think that Chelsea of the arts, 
like Chelsea of the buns and china, is 
no more than legendary? 

‘The really rich portrait painters will 
not, of course, be disturbed, and the 
fabric of certain famous houses will re- 
main, but the Chelsea that even to Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s young man from the 
Midlands seemed a place of romance 
and mystery will be gone. Londoners 
are in danger of losing their last illu- 
sion. ‘The only placein London where 
the structure of society is anything like 
Paris.” That, of course, was humbug; 
but what pleasant humbug it was!’ 


Le Temps recently printed a sum- 
mary by M. Emile Henriot of the work 
and character of Elémir Bourges, 
a writer who has never received at 
home or abroad the attention which 
his philosophy and poetry deserve. 

“We met a wise man the other day,’ 
writes M. Henriot, ‘as well as a true 
poet. In forty years he has only pub- 
lished four books, a production which 
he thinks sufficient for a conscientious 
artist. The admirers of M. Elémir 
Bourges name with respect the serious 
titles of his splendid books, which are 
so hard to obtain to-day as editors 
have failed to reprint them for a long 
time, Le Crepuscule des Dieux, Les 
Oiseaux s’envolent et les Fleurs Tom- 
bent, Sous la Hache, and La Nef. 

‘Mr. Bourges is too. philosophical to 
be disturbed by the neglect of editors, 
and his pessimism is not based on so 
slight a contingency as the success or 
failure of a book. He has meditated.on 
human life for a long time, studied the 
poets and the thinkers, weighed all the 
ethical systems, and explored all the 
religions. He is probably, after Renan, 
of all modern writers the one who 
knows most thoroughly the venerable 
philosophies of the Orient. But from 
his long study of sacred and profane 


writings where men have tried to give 
to other men the key of the eternal 
problems, he has only brought back 
the bitter certitude of ignorance. By 
a different road he has reached the 
same goal as Renan himself, and he 
can repeat on his last day, the terrible 
phrase of the dying author of Les 
Apétres: “Iln’y a rien, rien, rien... .” 

“It is easy to conceive that a man 
who professes so complete a meta- 
physical nihilism would show a certain 
indifference to the fickle applause of 
the public. His last book came out 
sixteen years ago, in 1904; it was the 
first part of a great philosophical 
drama, La Nef, in which, under the 
symbolism of Prometheus, the Titans, 
and the Argonauts he wished to por- 
tray the longings, the hopeless en- 
deavors of mankind. A second part 
was announced, but as it failed to ap- 
pear and as M. Elémir Bourges is not 
one of those writers who are continu- 
ally advertising their projected works,: 
the impression grew that it would 
never be published. Nevertheless it is 
going to appear, first in a review, then 
separately, and later in an edition con- 
taining the first part. This will be the 
literary testament of M. Elémir Bour- 
ges; the last ship which he will launch 
on the Sea of Letters. Why should he 
send out smaller craft laden with lesser 
wares? He has said all he had to say. 

‘Like Gautier, M. Elémir Bourges 
came to the conclusion that “‘rien 
n’existe et que tout arrive.” 

“We know nothing and we can never 
know anything. We are at the bottom 
of a well, but, more foolish than the 
animals, we strive forever to learn 
what lies above. It is our folly and our 
glory — our only glory. Pascal said: 
“When the universe destroys him, 
man will be nobler than the force 
which kills him, because he will know 
that he dies and the universe will 
ignore its power over him.”’’ 
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THOsE who have traveled on the 
Continent this season will appreciate 
the ert du coeur of Mr. Hervé Lauwick, 
in Le Figaro of September 13: 

*M. Millerand will be glad to know 
that I agree with him. France is rising 
from the ashes. All will be well. Yes- 
terday I sent a trunk by petite vitesse to 
Cannes. The season will be brilliant at 
Cannes next winter and you can’t have 
too many clothes. I figured, knowing 
the usual custom of our railways, that 
it would be a sound scheme to send off 
my trunk about three months in ad- 
vance. Well, at the Gare de Bercy, 
P. L. M., I was astonished. The station 
seemed to be in order, actually to be 
functioning. My trunk was weighed, 
stamped, checked, put aside, and the 
agents tipped ina moment. There you 
are! Your trunk has gone. It was 
marvelous. 

“Will it reach its destination? That 
is another question. 

* ***Yes,” an employee said to me, a 
man of iron will and inflexible deter- 
mination, “ Yes, it will arrive! And in 
three days!” 

***In three months, you mean?” 

***No, in three days!” 

“That, I think, passes the bounds of 
imagination. 

‘I went out of the Gare de Bercy, 
P. L. M., my soul bathed in satisfac- 
tion and astonishment. I was carried 
away, as sometimes happens, on the 
aeroplane of optimism, which so often 
comes down in flames after a short 
flight. So — baggage actually moves! 
And arrives! Some day, doubtless, 
they will give me my trunk, unless 
they decide to give me in its place a 
fireless cooker or a baby carriage. 
Hurrah! 

“We are on the right road at last. 
Yesterday evening I saw in the Avenue 
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des Ternes that shoes were reduced 
from one hundred and thirty-two to 
ninety-two francs. In the window of a 
clothing store I noticed that men’s 
suits have tumbled from four hundred 
to three hundred and eighty francs. It 
is not a giddy fall, but still it is in the 
right direction. 

‘And the telegraph! One of my 
friends in the country received a dis- 
patch the other day, a dispatch that 
came over the wire! 

‘And the telephone! Not Jong ago 
I put in a long distance call and waited, 
on a most uncomfortable chair, six 
hours and a half. The next day I got 
the same number after waiting only 
six hours and a quarter. 

‘It would be absurd to deny the 
improvement. 

‘Everything in France is improving. 
Ten years from now everything will be 
running smoothly, as in peace times. 
At that moment Slovakia will attack 
Spain on account of the Dardanelles, 
and Bosnia, by attempting to usurp 
the Khalifate of Gibraltar, will bring 
about a war with England. Certain of 
our newspapers will try to prove to us 
that France is directly involved. 

‘But we are too clever for that. You 
and I will be neutrals. We will read, 
with pleasure, the communiqués of 
others. We will sell them dynamite 
and butter and harness and cocoa. 
And so we shall become New Rich. 
Yes, you and I, poor Frenchmen, will 
be rich. That was always our secret 
ambition, and sudden wealth is only 
disgusting when it belongs to others. 
It will only take us a year or two... . 

‘After that, how delightful life will 
be! Perhaps we can even help unfor- 
tunate nations to arise by lending them 
money at ten or fifteen per cent. We 
must consider that.’ 











[The Outlook, September 11] 
GEORGE MEREDITH: A PORTRAIT 


BY E. T. RAYMOND 


Grorce MEREDITH was impatient 
of talk about life’s ironies; he took 
things as they came, accepted fate’s 
decrees with fortitude, and did_ not 
blame nature for being natural. That 
is to say, he took up this attitude in de- 
bate; internally he might and did la- 
ment over things not specially lament- 
able. And, whatever he might say, he 
can hardly have failed to feel some- 
thing of the irony of his position in the 
*nineties. He had won through long 
years of total neglect and hard toil. 
He had passed the hardly less painful 
period of purely esoteric appreciation. 
First, nobody cared for his work; then 
* he became the oracle of a small circle; 
neither fate was pleasing to a nature so 
large and eager, so avid of fame, with 
so keen a zest for life, and so imperious 
an appetite for its best things, ma- 
‘ terial and intellectual. 

George Meredith liked recognition; 
he liked also good and even fat living, 
old vintages, pleasant lodgment, and 
ease of mind. He wrote best about the 
sunshine when he saw it through a 
glass of fine claret, and lark pie was as 
good a preparation as any for an ode 
to the lark. But it was long before he 
could afford to translate into practice 
his theories of good living. , In his 
youth, it is said, he was so poor that a 
single bowl of porridge had often to 
suffice him for the day, and long after 
he had reached maturity he was so 
little esteemed that John Morley, 
coming to London ten years his junior, 
was soon able to repay his generous 
welcome by printing two or three 
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novels which would otherwise have 
stood small chance with the publishers. 
In his later middle age, though he 
could afford himself fairly full indul- 
gence in those dietetic fantasies which 
were his joy, he was so harnessed to the 
daily task that he could not imagine, 
so he said, what he would do if turned 
loose in the paddock of independence. 
And now in the ’nineties and his own 
sixties, just as he had grown into a 
cult, he had to live as a recluse at Box 
Hill, almost a prisoner in his armchair, 
very deaf, and with an impaired 
digestion. 

Concerning that ‘Egyptian bond- 
age’ of journalism, all Meredith’s 
philosophy could not prevent him ex- 
pressing himself with extreme bitter- 
ness. ‘No slavery,’ he said, ‘is com- 
parable to the chains of hired journal- 
ism.” When a man talks thus it is 
natural to infer that he is complaining 
of the injury such work does to his 
intellect and conscience; obviously 
from the purely physical viewpoint 
writing for newspapers, for some hun- 
dreds a year in Victorian valuation, is 
not worse than being an Egyptian 
fellah, a Chinese coolie, or even an 
English dustman. But, curiously 
enough, George Meredith was rather 
specially free from scruples of the kind 
which torture some men. Indeed, he 
was unusually wide-minded in ‘the 
matter of ‘writing to order;’ in that 
sense, at least, the chains hung lightly 
on him. There have always been 
journalists of great and even boisterous 
independence, and they were more 
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numerous in Meredith’s time than in 
our own. Even now, however, the idea 
of the refined and penniless man of 
genius working against his convictions 
under the lash of a brutal and tyran- 
nous proprietor belongs not to Fleet 
Street, where they produce news- 
papers, but to the Haymarket, where 
they produce plays. 

Doubtless there is a good deal of 
compliance in matters indifferent, or 
esteemed indifferent. Men with very 
red noses have been known to argue 
eloquently in favor of local option, and 
nothing but total abstinence is com- 
patible with the coolness of head re- 
quisite for some arguments in favor of 
‘the trade.’ But, as mere men of 
business, newspaper proprietors save 
themselves, wherever possible, the 
strain of attempting to force a highly 
individual writer against his convic- 
tions. Mr. Massingham has never had 
to choose between no dinner and the 
advocacy of causes likely to appeal to 
the editor of John Bull. Mr. Bottom- 
ley has never been compelled by hun- 
ger to adopt the views of the United 


Kingdom Alliance or the Anti-Betting - 


League. But Meredith did indubi- 
tably, as a Liberal, write habitually for 
the political columns of the Morning 
Post in London and the Ipswich 
Journal in the provinces; as a pro- 
fessed lover of liberty he did indubi- 
tably argue in favor of slavery; and, if 
all the secrets of the files were revealed 
it would probably be found that, as a 
literary critic, he said many things in 
print which were contrary to his pri- 
vate taste and conviction. ; 
His disgust with journalism was less 
concerned with morals than with 
money. He complains that the better 
the work the worse the pay, and the 
poorer the esteem; and, just as he 
could not refrain from some envy of the 
‘best sellers’ in literature (an envy 
which found vent in savage criticism 
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of much of Tennyson’s work), so he 
was not a little disgusted that many 
journalists far less gifted made better 
incomes. In truth he was not well 
suited to the trade. The best of jour- 
nalism is for the many, and Meredith’s 
manner, when all is said, was for the 
few. With the prestige of a name be- 
hind his books, the average of men 
might be induced (if only by the 
coward fear of being out of the fashion) 
to begin reading, and, having begun, 
it was always quite possible that he 
would go on long enough to find much 
that he could honestly like. But 
anonymous writing has no such ad- 
vantage. Its appeal must be immedi- 
ate, or the reader turns to the next 
column. 

With his peculiar tendencies George 
Meredith could never have been a 
journalist of the kind that delights the 
editorial soul— the man who never 
under-writes or over-writes either in 
space or quality, who can always be 
depended on to produce a first-class 
trade article, who never uses an ex- 
pression queried by the _printer’s 
reader. The highest merit of the 
journalist is to make complicated 
things clear and dry things readable; 
Meredith’s genius lay in the direction 
of making the simplest things ob- 
scure, and the most ordinary things 
out-of-the-way. The dread of being 
common-place seems to have inclined 
him especially to verbal contortions 
when he was conscious of some thin- 
ness or ordinariness of thought. When 
he has really something to say he often 
says it strongly and naturally; there 
are deep things and true things in 
Meredith which could hardly be 
better, more shortly, or more lucidly 
expressed. 

Browning suffered from much the 
same disease; with both men it is quite 
a safe rule to read only so Jong as one 
can get on comfortably; skipping the 
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hard parts means a gain altogether out 
of proportion to the loss. Meredith is 
never more obscure than when he 
means to tell one that a man kissed a 
woman, or that the sky was red at 
sunset. Men do quite commonly kiss 
women, and skies are often red at sun- 
set. But Meredith seems to have felt 
that his men must be different from 
any other men, and his sunsets must 
not be the sunsets of Tom, Dick, or 
Harry. Therefore, he racked his brain 
for some verbal violence which some- 
times hit the mark, but more often did 
not. 

‘Meredith,’ says Lord Morley, 
‘often missed ease.’ It might be truer 
to say that he took the most cruel 
pains to avoid ease. Macaulay notices 
how Johnson used sometimes to trans- 
late into his own peculiar dialect an 
observation first made in strong, simple 
English. Thus he once said that a cer- 
tain work had not ‘enough wit to keep 
it sweet,’ and immediately added, ‘It 
has not sufficient vitality to preserve it 
from putrefaction.’ One has an uneasy 
feeling that Johnson was here only 
playing with himself; his ordinary 
literary style, though stiff as com- 
pared with his table talk, is yet 
generally muscular and masculine. 
But Meredith did continually think in 
a natural and write in an unnatural 
idiom. In his familiar letters one often 
comes across the germ of a reflection 
later elaborated in a book; in the one 
case it is expressed in terse, vigorous 
English, wholly intelligible and to the 
point; in the other it is tortured into 
two pages of Meredithian ‘epigram,’ 
most of which would be incomprehen- 
sible if he did not generally clinch the 
whole thing with one splendid sentence 
of quite undoubtful meaning. In these 
key sentences, indeed, resides the 
whole value of Meredith — if we ex- 
clude a certain embarrassing impres- 
sion of disorderly opulence, of careless 
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magnificence, which makes one feel 
rather like a boy with a great jar of 
‘chow-chow’ from Canton; he has not 
a vestige of an idea what he is eating, 
and hardly knows whether he quite 
likes it, but it is obviously expensive, 
and provocatively curious, and has a 
certain medicinal suggestion that ex- 
cuses a little gluttony. 

As he was in his books, so Meredith 
was in society. In the company of an 
intimate friend or two he could be 
natural — could talk with easy vigor, 
expressing views that were often just 
in language that was always plain and 
strong. But let a stranger — especially 
a distinguished stranger — join the 
circle, and he deviated automatically 
into ‘epigram.’ He seems to have felt 
it necessary to be brilliant, and for him 
brilliance meant effort; he was not 
content to let the good things come to 
the surface as they would, but pumped 
them up from the recesses of his being 
with an energy which sometimes 
affected the purity of the flow and not 
seldom made the machinery creak. 

There was, indeed, something a little 
forced about the whole man. In his 
youth he was addicted to violent 
exercise, and especially to throwing the 
beetle — the great wooden mallet with 
which woodmen split tree-trunks. He 
used to throw up the beetle and catch 
it, and this violent business, designed 
to preserve his health, ended by ruin- 
ing it; the spinal weakness from which 
he suffered in later life was the direct 


consequence of beetle-throwing. This 


indiscreet athleticism is paralleled in 
other departments of Meredith’s life. 
In literature he was perpetually throw- 
ing the beetle — juggling in ponderous 
style with ponderous things; he is a 
muscular rather than a nimble wit. I 
remember to have seen an acrobat 
climb down a table leg, hand over 
hand, as if he were lowering himself 
from the Nelson Monument — a diffi- 
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cult feat, no doubt, but a very useless 
and ungainly one. 

Meredith’s cleverness gave often the 
same impression of wasted power and 
even compromised dignity. In life, 
again, he tended to this exaggerated 
strenuousness without adequate ob- 
ject; it might have been better for 
him, and for others, if there had been 
more repose. His first marriage was 
wrecked because he came into contact 
and conflict with a temperament too 
like his own, and the sequel proved 
that his generally benevolent and 
kindly nature had a core of hardness 
which might be suspected from his 
writings. 

Concerning Carlyle’s matrimonial 
affairs, he wrote that ‘a woman of the 
placid disposition of Milton’s Eve, 
framed by her master to be an honest 
laborer’s cook and housekeeper, with 
a nervous disposition resembling a 
dumpling, would have been enough 
for him.’ Much the same was true of 
himself. If, in spite of much domestic 
sorrow, he reached old age unbroken 
in his resolute optimism, his deficien- 
cies have perhaps no less credit than 
his qualities. For, if he sometimes in- 
dulged in self-pity regarding smail 
matters, he bore with great stoicism 
the sterner buffets of fate, and this be- 
cause of a certain insensibility, illus- 
trated again and again in his career, to 
the kind of wounds which are com- 
monly most painful. It is not indiffer- 
ence to others, still less hardness of 
heart; his letters are evidence enough 
on that point. But one has the same 
sort of impression one gets from Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, of a second self 
watching, and almost jeering at, the 
sufferings of the first and his mates. 
‘Happily for me,’ he wrote during his 
second wife’s hopeless and painful ill- 
ness, ‘I have learned to live much in 
the spirit.’ That was probably the 


exact truth. Things of the spirit were 
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not always more important than the 
want of five pounds for a dinner or a 
holiday, but they did suffice to keep 
him taut and resolute in the presence 
of the sterner trials. ‘There was good 
reason,’ says Lord Morley, ‘to be sure 
with him that death too was only a 
thing in the Natural Order.’ It is only 
fair to add that he himself faced the 
approach of the ‘pitch-black king’ 
with full gallantry. ‘Going quickly 
down,’ he said to his old friend 
not long before the end, but there 
was ‘nothing morbid, introspective, 
pseudo-pathetic; plenty of hearty 
laughter; . . .” ‘no belief in a future 
existence; are our dogs and _ horses 
immortal? What’s become of all our 
fathers?’ 

Such was the strength of the man. 
But oddly mingled with the intrepid 
assurance that could mock at invalid- 
ism. and decay, and look with un- 
troubled eye into the dark unknown, 
was a strange sensitiveness which he 
himself would have been the first to 
satirize in another. All his life he was 
tortured with the consciousness that 
his father and grandfather had been 
tailors, and oppressed with a fear that 
somebody would discover the dread 
secret. He made of his origin a mys- 
tery which might pique but always 
baffled curiosity; and he was con- 
tinually wondering whether people 
considered him a gentleman de facto, 
and still more whether they suspected 
that he had not always been one de 
gure. “H is a good old boy,’ he 
writes on one occasion. ‘He has a 
pleasant way of being inquisitive, and 
has already informed me, quite agree- 
ably, that I am a gentleman, though I 
may not have been born one.’ ‘In 
origin,’ he says again, ‘I am what is 
called here a nobody, and any preten- 
sions to that rank have always re- 
ceived due encouragement.’ 

He not only kept silence about his 
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birth — which was assuredly his own 
affair — but he took active steps to 
prevent the truth being known. His 
father — a handsome, shiftless person 
who made a failure of his life — was 
described in Meredith’s first marriage 
certificate as ‘Esquire,’ and a census 
paper was filled up with ‘near Peters- 
field’ as his place of birth. The Mere- 
diths were, in fact, naval outfitters at 
Portsmouth, and had none of the 
Celtic blood to which the novelist was 
fond of making vague claim. George’s 
mother died when he was five; the 
father followed after various ineffec- 
tive wanderings; and the boy was left 
a ward in Chancery, to be educated 
and articled to a solicitor out of the 
.poor remnant of the family fortunes. 
From all this part of his life he shrank 
with a horror at once grotesque and 
pathetic. 

These facts would not be worth men- 
tioning but for their influence on Mere- 
dith’s life and work. They placed him 
in general society rather on the de- 
fensive, and perhaps encouraged that 
haughty shyness which in the presence 
of strangers was apt to take the form 
of an aggressive and _ self-conscious 
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brilliance. They explain that peculiar 
impression given by so many of his 
novels, the impression of a man fas- 
cinated by aristocracy and yet a little 
angry for being fascinated. Despite 
his Liberalism and his Democratic pro- 
fessions, this was the thing he liked; 
he had an almost sensual pleasure in 
good company; the very titles of his 
great people suggest enjoyment. -He 
himself was an aristocrat in physique; 
he had a kingly head and carried it like 
a king. He was an aristocrat also in 
intellect, though here not of the high- 
est rank, which takes its distinction for 
granted; it was, no doubt, a dread of 
commonness that led him to refine 
excessively, and no one who dreads to 
be common wholly escapes being so. 

In the France of the fleur-de-lis or 
the France of the tricolor, the lack of 
birth would not have irked such a 
nature; in Victorian England it be- 
came a fact of real importance. It was 
the one little insanity of a rather 
specially sane mind; the one want of 
humor in a richly humorous tempera- 
ment; the one absurd weakness in one 
perhaps too confident in his own 
strength. 


[The Daily Telegraph] 
AN ENGLISHMAN SEES GERMAN PICTURES 


A WELL-KNOWN German scientist, 
the discoverer of a process now em- 
ployed all over the world for the diag- 
nosis of an insidious and devastating 
disease, said recently, ‘This nation is 
ill. What it needs is not politicians 
but doctors.” No normally constituted 
man could pay a visit to the big annuai 
art exhibition at present open in Berlin 
without feeling the justice of this re- 


mark. Here there is no possibility of 
compromise or reconciliation. The or- 
dinary mortal can only shrug his 
shoulders and say, ‘Either I am mad 
or they are.’ It is a world entirely and 
fundamentally different from his own 
into which he peeps. Its standards of 
beauty and its processes of reasoning 
have no points of contact with his. 
When he is asked to regard certain of 
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the objects exposed upon the walls as 
pictures he is reminded of that large 
class of lunatics whose mania consists 
in believing themselves to be Thomas 
Aquinas, Alexander the Great, or some 
other dominating historical personage. 

The exhibition contains about fifteen 
hundred works. Of these, two thirds 
are very much what they were in the 
days when the exhibition was the 
stronghold of Wilhelmian art, and the 
Kaiser was wont to vent his displeasure 
caustically upon the hanging commit- 
tee if he found in it anything which con- 
flicted seriously with his own esthetic 
canon. There are the usual recurring 
types of landscape, portrait, and genre, 
of which counterparts can be found in 
our own Royal Academy, and very few 
of them strike either by originality of 
conception or skill of execution. It is 
only when we enter the rooms given up 
to the ‘November Group’ that we 
realize that something very serious is 
happening to German mentality. This 
body sets out to be revolutionary. 
That is why it calls itself after the 
month of the great debacle in this 
country. It made its first appeal to the 
broader public last year, when one or 
two rooms of the annual exhibition 
were delivered over to its tender mer- 
cies. The disquieting thing is that 
though, in the meantime, it has ad- 
vanced very far in the direction in 
which, surely, madness must lie, it has 
already succeeded in «appropriating 
one third of the available space. 

The reader must not jump to the 
conclusion that the above remarks 
about insanity refer to anything so ab- 
solutely commonplace and decorous as 
cubism and expressionism. It is true 
that fifteen years ago not one single 
picture of the November Group would 
have roused any other sentiments but 
amusement or blank wonder; but mere 
confused jumbles of the forms of solid 
geometry and conic sections no longer 
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surprise, however strident may be the 
colors in which they are clothed. They 
have become what the Germans call a 
‘surmounted standpoint,’ and their 
place has been taken by a mode of ‘art’ 
which bears pretty much the same re- 
lation to them that they do to what 
went before them. 

The characteristic feature of this 
new mode of art is apparently economy 
of material. Instead of pigments, you 
use the contents of your waste-paper 
basket and ash-bin as your materials, 
and fasten them to your canvas or 
paper with any means of fixture or ad- 
hesion that may be lying about handy. 
There are, of course, degrees. Thus it 
is possible for ordinary human intelli- 
gence to perceive some kind of an idea 
behind the treatment of ‘The Sailor, 
Fritz Miiller, of Tietschen.’ 

His face is in profile, and is painted 
in tints of pink and yellow which were 
never found on any human physiog- 
nomy unless, perhaps, in some phase 
of decomposition. But that is quite 
normal nowadays. The novel trait in 
the treatment is that the space which 
covers the cerebellum is hidden by 
about a square foot of a town map. 
This has been simply cut out and pasted 
on to the canvas. Very close examina- 
tion reveals that the map section in- 
cludes a suburb called Tietschen, 
which is obviously the gallant sea- 
farer’s native place. In each corner of 
the picture is painted, in glaring and 
discordant colors, a group of figures 
and objects which at first sight sug- 
gests the allegorical illustrations some- 
times found in prophetic almanacs. 
One of these groups furnishes a key to 
the rest. In it are clearly recognizable 
a Sphinx and a Pyramid. Evidently 
the sailor, Fritz Miller, once made a 
voyage to Egypt. While I was vainly 
trying to discover rhyme or reason ina 
neighboring work, this conclusion was 
confirmed from an authoritative source. 
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A party of visitors placed themselves 
opposite Fritz Miller with serious and 
reverent mien. They were under the 
leadership of an elderly man, who 
looked and talked like a ‘Herr Profes- 
sor,’ and probably was one. ‘Here you 
see,’ I heard him remark gravely, ‘the 
artist has painted into the picture the 
man’s whole life destiny.’ 

. The immortalizer of Fritz Miiller is 
a man of versatility, as is shown by his 
two other works in the exhibition. One 
of these is called ‘Electric Tram.’ The 
great bulk of the picture is occupied by 
the car, of which the artist gives you a 
full front view both of one side and one 
end. Naturally this is only possible 
through a rough violation of the laws 
of perspective, but it is apparently one 
of the main objects of the November 
group to upset not only these but also 
all other laws. The car and some other 
portions of the picture are painted ona 
background of silver paper, which is 
left quite exposed for the wheels, the 
rails, and even for some of the passen- 
gers, who are indicated on it merely by 
a rough outlining in pale yellow. For 
some reason, the number of the tram, 
which is 47, and which, no doubt, has a 
symbolic significance, appears both on 
the end and side of the car in gigantic 
figures. Several strange excrescences 
protrude above the surface of the pic- 
ture. There are two large mother-of- 
pearl buttons and four mounds of 
putty, respectively crowned by a brass 
convex disc, red sequins, green sequins, 
and what appears to be half of one of 
those silvered balls that Germans use 
for the decoration of Christmas trees. 
These may be intended to indicate 
lamps, but possibly convey some eso- 
teric messsage intelligible only to the 
initiated. 

Another picture by the same artist 
is catalogued merely under its dedica- 
tion to some doctor. Perhaps it is not 
presumption to infer that it represents 
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three cats on a housetop, though, 
judged by the standard of the archi- 
tecture, the animals are the size of 
cows. One of them is white, but atones 
for this commonplace color by holding 
in its uplifted paw a gilded moon as 
large as itself. Another is pale blue, 
and is apparently sliding down a tilted 
telegraph wire. The third is dark blue 
— that is tosay, ultramarine. All three 
are powdered with crushed glass of 
various bright hues. That it is a house- 
top on which these interesting crea- 
tures are disporting themselves seems 
a legitimate inference from twelve rec- 
tangles of equal size and symmetrically 
arranged in three rows, which appear 
to be meant for windows. They are 
eovered with bronze tinsel or silver foil, 
which is also sprinkled with minute 
fragments of colored glass. 

‘This is the limit,’ I hear someone 
say. Oh no, it is not. The malady has 
already assumed much more critical 
forms. In the catalogue we find two 
‘works’ described as ‘Materialistic I.’ 
and ‘ Materialistic II.’ The titles sound 
interesting. Let us investigate. At the 
usual distance for gallery inspection 
the exhibits look like sections out of a 
dingy and dirty patchwork quilt. On 
close scrutiny they prove to be made 
up of fragments, mostly rectangular, 
of various dull-colored fabrics, paper, 
and general household refuse, nailed, 
pinned, sewn, or stuck on to the sheet 
which they cover. Space prohibits a 
complete analysis of these master- 
pieces, but a few details of their con- 
stitution will be instructive. To the 
making of ‘Materialistic I.’ go strips 
of velvet, silk, felt, linen, medal ribbon, 
and colored paper. 

One element of the picture is very 
mysterious, and doubtless of enormous 
importance for those who know. Be- 
neath the edges of a small square of red 
material just project those of a similar 
piece of white linen. The two bits of 
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cloth are roughly sewn together with 
white thread, and fastened on to the 
background with four drawing-pins, 
three of which have brass heads and 
one a steel head. Then there are 
several scraps carelessly snipped out 
of the advertisement columns of 
newspapers. One contains appeals 
for general servants. Another makes 
known a concert to be given by a male 
choir. A third can be deciphered only 
with difficulty, because it is pasted on 
upside down. It belongs to the cate- 
gory ‘property market,’ and consists 
of the whole of two advertisements and 
the halves of two more. On another 
upside-down newspaper cutting the 
only word which can be identified is 
‘Butter-boxes.’ 

‘Materialistic II.’ is very similar in 
its general character, but as novel con- 
stituents includes an end and half of a 
side of a cigar box, which are nailed 
on to the background, and a square of 
crumpled lead-foil fastened down by 
means of drawing pins, with heads 
striped in red and white. 

Not very far from these two compo- 
sitions I thought I had discovered an- 
other fresh mode of art, a daring and 
original combination of media. With 
the exception of one novel feature, the 
picture, which was in oils, was an ordi- 
nary medley of biood-red geometrical 
shapes. In the centre of it an effort of 
the imagination could discern some- 
thing bearing a remote resemblance to 
a human face, with a nose of porten- 
tous length, running to a point as fine 
as.a wasp’s sting. The exception to the 
general treatment was a strip of puce 
vel et, an inch broad and six inches in 
length, which was fastened to the very 


end of this proboscis with a drawing - 


pin. As accidents may happen even in 
the least regulated artistic families, I 
thought it best to seek confirmation of 
my discovery before abandoning myself 
to unrestrained joy over another great 
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stride forward of the human intelli- 
gence, and therefore questioned an at- 
tendant as to the significance of this 
foreign addition to the picture. ‘What?’ 
he said irritably, ‘A strip of cloth 
there? No, no, no! Oh, the public, the 
public! Always up to its tricks!’ And 
with these words he tore off the puce 
pennant very unceremoniously from 
its resting place, and, rushing across 
the room, pinned it down on to a space 
in ‘ Materialistic I.,’ which, in my un- 
enlightenment, I had not noticed to be 
naked and ashamed. 

But even the ‘ Materialistics’ are not 
quite the top note of the exhibition. 
An entire wall is occupied by what are 
described in the catalogue as ‘fifty 
aquarelles,’ all by one and the same 
artist, who it must with regret be ad- 
mitted, bears a Russian name. He will 
take some beating. A detailed dissec- 
tion of his entire contribution to the 
show would occupy days, especially as 
there are, for the most part, no titles or 
descriptions of any sort to assist the 
investigator. Casting one’s eyes at 
large cver the pictures, one sees that 
most of them embody fragments of 
newspaper. These are of a great 
variety of shape and size, and at first 
sight appear to be stuck on absolutely 
at random. 

The eye rests with relief on what 
seems to be a blank sheet of dirty 
white paper in a primitive frame. At 


- the bottom of it is some penciling, and, 


like a detective in search of clues, one 
approaches to read the legend. It an- 
nounces the portrait of someone or 
other. Then one notices by -mere 
chance that on to the apparently blank 
shéet are stuck four small, rectangular 
pieces of white paper. They have 
rough, irregular edges, and seem to 
have been torn off with the fingers. Is 
it possible that this is the portrait? 
Perhaps it is, for in this world there is 
hardly any bound to possibility. It 
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certainly is a fact that the four adher- 
ing fragments have such positions to 
one another that they vaguely suggest 
eyes, nose, and mouth. There is no out- 
line — in fact, absolutely nothing else 
on which speculation can take root, 
and we pass on. 

A blue wash scattered with shreds of 
newspaper is comparatively simple, 
but somehow does not arouse interest, 
and the eye wanders till it is arrested 
by something quite unfamiliar. In the 
middle of a colored but otherwise fea- 
tureless background are gummed a 
number of bits of straw. Whether ar- 
rangement is intended, or merely de- 
rangement, someone cleverer at this 
kind of thing than your correspondent 
must be left to say. Among the straws 
are sprinkled what looks to a smoker 
like tobacco dust. There is nothing else 
in the picture, and for the profane pen 
nothing more to be said about it. 

Its peer in novelty is not far to seek. 
To a sickly yellow background are 
glued two pieces of the backbone of a 
herring — or it may be of some other 
fish — each about an inch in length. 
Their position to one another suggests 
that they were fixed as chance directed 
their fall from the dust pail. Some dis- 
tance below them is a red smudge, over 
which sweeps a long, irregular line of 
black ink blots, clearly jerked off the 
end of a pen. To the naked eye nothing 
further is visible in the picture. Let us 
hope that for those who understand 
this kind of thing, this is the kind of 
thing they understand. 

Most of us, undoubtedly, are still 
laboring on the slopes, and lack the 
vision which comes only on the sum- 
mit. We have our theory, and we shall 


be confirmed in it when we look at the - 


thing beneath which the enlarger of the 
decorative possibilities of the herring 


bone has written ‘My self-portrait.’ 
Here we hark back to the compara- 
tively unsophisticated methods of the 
limner of Fritz Miller, for the back- 
ground is a Russian map of Russia, ap- 
parently torn from a school atlas. But 
there the lack of sophistication ends. 
On to the map is glued half a slice of 
black bread, about a quarter of an inch 
in thickness. That is the face. The 
eyes are two large, black buttons, sewn 
on to the bread with white cotton; the 
nose, which is in profile, a rectangular 
strip of dark yellow soap about an inch 
and a half long; the teeth — the only 
indication of the mouth— the head 
ends of seventeen lucifer matches. The 
face is crowned by the outline of a top 
hat cut out of a cigarette box. From 
the labels still adhering we learn that 
they were Egyptian cigarettes of the 
very best Al extra superfine quality. 
At the bottom of the picture is the 
lower portion of a photographic illus- 
tration of a man driving a small, two- 
seater car. It has evidently been 
snipped out of paper. The illustra- 
tion has been cut through in such a way 
as to decapitate the driver, and the 
severed neck nearly joins on to the slice 
of black bread — with obvious pur- 
pose. There are several other piquant 
details in this self-portrait, but those 
already given will suffice. 

That things such as those described 
above should be produced is not at all 
surprising. They have been a recog- 
nized pastime of the nursery and the 
asylum since the beginning of ourstory. 
The amazing thing is that they should 
be gravely offered to the public as seri- 
ous art at the big annual general pic- 
ture exhibition in the third largest capi- 
tal in Europe. Surely there must be a 
disease here which calls for doctors, 
and not merely for politicians. 




















[L’Echo de Paris] 
GENEROSITY 


BY PIERRE BENOIT 


I po not remember in just what 
year this incident took place. The 
curious can consult the records of the 
First Zouaves. Colonel Dubail com- 
manded the regiment at that time and 
the regulation had just gone into effect 
abolishing turbans in favor of neck- 
cloths. It was distressing, when one 
had become accustomed to a beautiful 
white turban which it took four men 
to roll, to have nothing except a cloth 
for the back of the neck, a miserable 
rag which we kept in our cartridge 
boxes. 

My battalion, the fourth, had just 
left Koléa for Boghar where we pass 
the summer under the great tents, the 
marabouts, which will hold twelve 
zouaves. I will speak later of the 
little tents, which we called guitounes. 

My battalion was at Boghar, but I 
was not with it. My section had been 
designated to act as convoy to a de- 
tachment of joyeux and of military 
prisoners of whom we were to take the 
joyeux to the barracks of the first 
Battalion d’Afrique at Boghar, and 
the disciplinaries to the railway under 
construction from Berrouaghia, to Lag- 
houat. Only teamsters, strictly speak- 
ing, are liable for this duty, but they 
are a lazy lot and useless as guards. 
All this ought to be clear enough. I 
hope no one will blame me for going 
into these details. 

We left Médéa at eight o’clock in 
the evening. At ten o’clock, after 
passing Bentchicao, one of the wagons 
broke down, and the lieutenant, a 
sandy-haired, hot-tempered chap, be- 


gan to swear like a crazy man. Then 
he decided that we should wait where 
we were until daylight when the 
wagon could be repaired. As far as 
we were concerned, we were perfectly 
willing to do so. 

In the moonlight the country was 
yellow and black, cut by ravines like 
deep blue scars. The joyeux, being the 
new crop of undesirable recruits from 
France, were still in civilian clothes. 
We herded them in a crowd into a 
half ruined old shed. There were only 
two military prisoners; they came from 
Algiers, from the court-martial there. 
At the halts they slept in separate 
tents. I must explain here about the 
guitounes. 

The tents of zouaves are made of six 
pieces of canvas. Each zouave carries 
his piece rolled up on his pack. Six 
get together, and that makes a tent, 
a sort of codéperative society. When 
the number of zouaves is not divisible 
by six, there are some who are forced 
to sleep just like the prisoners. These 
latter lie each under his own piece of 
canvas, folded in the middle and held 
by two sticks, which makes a little 
individual tent, not knee high, and 
just big enough to slide into. Once 
you are inside you can’t make the 
slightest motion without being seen. 
That makes it easier for the sentinel. 
At the halt at Bentchicao I was on 
guard over the two tents of the prison- 
ers from midnight till two o’clock. 

‘Repeat your orders to Candau,’ 
said the corporal to the zouave whom 
I relieved. 
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‘Don’t let them move,’ said my 
comrade, ‘at present they’re quiet 
enough, but you never can tell.’ 

They left and I saw the two blue 
bayonets disappear in the hot gray 
obscurity, toward our tents, pitched 
about a hundred yards away in a good 
location. 

A little while before, when we were 
making camp, it had struck me as a 
good arrangement. Now, I said to 
myself vaguely, that they ought to 
have placed our tents a little nearer 
those of the prisoners. I walked 
around them, the canvas never stirred. 
I looked at my rifle No. G 79585. The 
bayonet was solidly in place; I let 
the butt fall heavily on the dry ground. 

A slight sound, a voice echoed from 
the interior of one of the two tents. 
I stepped back instinctively and lis- 
tened. The voice came from the right 
hand tent. Brokenly, pitifully it mur- 
mured my name, ‘Candau!’ 

It repeated: ‘You are Candau, 
» Lucien Candau?’ 

I ought not to have answered. I did 
answer: ‘My name is Candau.’ 

‘Candau from Loverchy, near 
Semnoz?’ 

I repeated : ‘Candau, from Loverchy, 
near Semnoz.’ And I added: ‘Who 
are you?’ 

‘Do you remember Annecy, and 
the school in the rue Grenette?’ 

‘The school in the rue Grenette! 
Who are you?’ 

‘I recognized your voice. You don’t 
recognize mine?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Don’t you remember Chanavaz?’ 

I shuddered. ‘Emile Chanavaz?’ 
I said. 

‘That’s me,’ said the voice, with a 
little, humble laugh. 

‘The one who took all the prizes?’ 

‘That’s me.’ 

‘The one who recited the verses when 


the Inspector of the Academy came: | 
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Enfants, qui sur les banes de I’école laique, 
De la gratuité connaissons tout le prix. . . 


The voice finished it: 


Nous vénéros en vous, monsieur, la République 
Qui, pour nous libérer, éclaire nos esprits. 


‘I see you have a good memory 
after all. I am Emile Chanavaz.’ 

‘What are you doing there?’ I 
asked; my throat was dry. 

He laughed feebly, ‘You can see for 
yourself.’ 

‘I mean to say, how did you get 
there?’ 

“It wasn’t my fault, Candau. I 
swear it wasn’t my fault. An adju- 
tant who had it in for me, who hazed 
me... 

There was a silence. Never had the 
heat been so stifling. I had plenty of 
water in my canteen, but I didn’t 
dare drink any. 

‘Candau!’ the voice wept. 

‘Speak lower,’ I said brutally, ‘you'll 
wake up the other one.’ 

He kept quiet. 

It was I, you understand, I, who 
began again. 

“What do you want? Tobacco?’ 

He did n’t answer. It seemed to me 
that the canvas moved. 

‘Hep!’ I said, ‘stop that, or... 

The movement stopped but the 
weeping went on: ‘Candau, my dear 
Candau.’ 

It was horrible, that broken sobbing 
in the dry, blue night. The jackals 
barked and yelped in the ravines. 

‘Well, what is it?’ I said. ‘Only 
for speaking to you I’ve deserved 
fifteen days in the guard house. What 
do you want?’ 

He did n’t answer. 

_ “To escape, perhaps? Nothing do- 
ing, old man.’ 

He answered in a voice which was 
hardly audible, as if he were dying: 
‘Give me the cigarette.’ 

I leaned toward the opening of the 
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tent. Suddenly my hand was seized 
and held, a kind of yellow devil sprang 
out of the ground and I felt a hard 
blow in the side. 

I ground out a string of oaths, which 
would not make this story any strong- 
er. It wasa short fight. I only thought 
of two things; first not to call for help, 
for I was clearly in the wrong; secondly 


never to lose sight of the second tent, | 


for if the other prisoner came out, I 
was done for. It wasn’t possible that 
he was still asleep. He was a clever 
one and lay low. 

In ten seconds I had Chanavaz 
gasping under my knee, then under 
my foot. I picked up my rifle and 
conscientiously beat him up with the 
butt of it. 

He gasped: ‘ You won’t tell, Candau. 
It’s a firing squad for me if. you do.’ 

‘A lot I care!’ 

But he saw that I didn’t call the 
guard. 

Humbly, on his hands and knees, he 
crawled into his little tent. The 
triangle of canvas became motionless 
again as if nothing had happened. 

I felt my left side where he had 
struck me. The cartridge box on that 
side was cut wide open. 

I cried: ‘You’ve got a knife!’ 

Silence. 

‘You’ve got a knife,’ I cried still 
louder. ‘Give it up! Give it to me!’ 

I struck with my rifle at the inside 
of the tent. A soft yielding mass, 
a groan, but no answer. 

“Yes or no?’ 

A dying prayer from the tent: 
‘Candau, keep still, listen : 

Oh the dog, I thought to myself, he 
can hear well enough. 

Steps, and the glitter of two bay- 
onets. My turn of duty was finished, 
it was the relief. 

‘Repeat your orders to Bénech,’ 
said the corporal. 

‘Don’t let them move!’ I said. 
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Bénech was a great healthy peasant, 
half asleep. I could see his rifle trem- 
bling in his sleepy fingers. ‘‘That’s all?’ 
he asked. 

I hesitated perhaps a second. Then, 
*That’s all,’ I answered. 

And I followed the corporal. 

I didn’t fall asleep immediately, 
but, after ten minutes, perhaps, I was 
snoring like the rest. 

At daybreak I heard noises in the 
camp, oaths and cries. They had 
found Bénech on his back with a knife 
in his heart. The two prisoners had 
disappeared. 

Since then I have never been gener- 
ous with other people’s money. 


[The Atheneum] 
SEAFARING 


BY G. SANTAYANA 


Au. peoples that dwell by the sea 
sometimes venture out upon it. The 
boys are eager to swim and sail, and 
the men may be turned into habitual 
navigators by the spirit of enterprise or 
by necessity. But some races take to 
the water more kindly than others, 
either because they love the waves 
more or the furrow less. We may im- 
agine that sheer distress drove the 
Norse fishermen and pirates into their 
open boats. The ocean they explored 
was rough and desolate; the fish and 
the pillaged foreigner had to compen- 
sate them for their privations. They 
quitted their fiords and brackish is- 
lands dreaming of happier lands. 

But with the Greeks and the Eng- 
lish the case was somewhat different. 
There are no happier lands than theirs; 
and they set forth for the most part on 
summer seas towards wilder and less 
populous regions. They went armed, 
of course, and ready to give battle; 
they had no scruples about carrying 
home what they could purloin or ob- 
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tain by enormously advantageous 
barter, but they were not in quest of 
softer climes and foreign models; their 
home remained their ideal. They were 
scarcely willing to settle in foreign 
parts unless they could live their home 
life there. This love of home was one 
thing in their minds with the love of 
liberty; it was a loyalty inwardly 
grounded and not a mere tribute to 
habit or external influences. They 
could consequently retain their man- 
ners wherever they went, and could 
found free colonies, almost as Greek 
or as English as the mother country; 
for it was not Greece that originally 
formed the Greeks, nor England the 
English, but the other way round: the 
Greeks and the English, wherever they 
might be, spun their institutions about 
them like a cocoon. 

Certainly the geographical environ- 
ment was favorable; the skies and 
waters that embosomed them — when 
in their migrations they had reached 
those climes — simply met their native 
genius half-way and allowed it to 
bloom as it had not elsewhere. But the 
winds could carry that same seed to 
fructify in other soils; and as there were 
many Greek cities sprung from one, so 
there are several local Englands in 
Great Britain, and others all over the 
world. Even people who are not heirs 
of these nations according to the flesh 
may assimilate their spirit in some 
measure. All men are Greek in the best 
sense in so far as they are rational, and 
live and think on the human scale; 
and all are English in so far as their 
souls are individual, each the imper- 
turbably dominant cell in its own or- 
ganism, each faithful to its inner oracle. 

Life at sea is very favorable to this 
empire of personal liberty. The inner 
man, the hereditary Psyche that 
breeds the body and its discursive 
thoughts, craves to exercise ascen- 
dancy; it is essentially a formative 
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principle, an organ of government. 
Mere solitude and monastic reverie, 
such as a hermit or satirist may enjoy 
even in great cities, weary and oppress 
the Englishman. He wants to do some- 
thing or else to play at something. His 
thoughts are not vivid and substantial 
enough for company; his passions are 
too nebulous to define their innate ob- 
jects, until accident offers something 
that perhaps may serve. At sea there 
is always something doing: you must 
mind the helm, the sails, or the engines; 
you must keep things ship-shape; 
brasses must be always bright and eyes 
sharp; decorum is essential, since dis- 
cipline is so; you may: even dress for 
dinner and read prayers on Sunday. 

This routine does not trespass on 
the liberty and reserve of your inner 
man. You can exchange a few hearty 
commonplaces with the other officers 
and sailors, or even with a casual pas- 
senger; now and then you may indulge 
in a long talk, pacing the deck beneath 
the stars. There is space, there is the 
constant shadow of danger, the chance 
of some adventure at sea or on a 
strange shore. There is a continual 
test and tension of character. There 
are degrees of authority and of com- 
petence, but the sailor’s art is finite; 
his ship, however complicated and 
delicate a creature, has a known struc- 
ture and known organs; she will not 
do anything without a reason; she is 
not too wayward (as is the course of 
things on terra firma) for a clear-headed 
man to understand or for a firm hand 
to steer. Maritime fortune in its un- 
certainty has after all not many forms 
of caprice; its worst tricks are familiar; 
your life-belt is hanging over your 
bunk, and you are ready. 

Everyone grumbles at his lot and 
at his profession; but what is man that 
he should ask for more? These buffet- 
ing winds, these long hours of deep 
breathing, these habits of quick de-. 

















cision and sharp movement whet your 
appetite; you relish your solid, plain 
food, while your accustomed drink 
smoothes over the petty worries of the 
day, and liberates your private mus- 
ings; and what a companionable thing 
your pipe is! The women — dear, 
dogmatic, fussy angels — are not here; 
that is a relief; and yet you are count- 
ing the weeks before you can return 
to them at home. And all those tender 
episodes of a more fugitive sort, how 
merrily you think them over now! 
more merrily perhaps than you enacted 
them, since you need not call to mind 
the little shabby accompaniments and 
false notes that may have marred them 
in reality. Your remoter future, too, 
is smiling enough for an honest man 
who believes in God and is not a snob 
in the things of the spirit. You see in 
your mind’s eye a cottage on some 
sunny hillside overlooking the sea; 
near it, from a signal-post that is a 
ship’s mast, the flags are flapping in 
the breeze; your children are playing 
on the beach—except the eldest, 
perhaps, already a sailor. There is a 
blessed simplicity about the sea, with 
its vast inhumanity islanding and free- 
ing the humanity of man. 


[The English Review] 
‘IN HOMES UNBLEST’ 


BY MAX BEERBOHM 


Noruinec is more pleasant than to 
see suddenly endowed with motion a 
thing stagnant by nature. The hat 
that on the head of the man in the 
street is nothing to us, how much it is 
if it be animated by a gust of wind! 
There is no chur] that does not rejoice 
with it in its strength, and in the swift- 
ness and cunning that baffle its pur- 
suer, who, he too, when the chase is 
over, bears it no ill-will at all for its 
- escapade. I know families that have 
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sat for hours, for hours after bedtime, 
mute, in a dim light, pressing a table 
with their finger-tips, and ever bring- 
ing to bear the full force of their minds 
on it, in the unconquerable hope that 
it would move. Conversely, nothing is 
more dismal than to see set in perma- 
nent rigidness a thing whose aspect is 
linked for us with the idea of great 
mobility. Even the blithest of us and 
least easily depressed would make a 
long détour to avoid a stuffed squirrel 
or a case of pinned butterflies. And 
you can well imagine with what a sink- 
ing of the heart I beheld, this morning, 
on a road near the coast of Norfolk, a 
railway-car without wheels. 

Without wheels though it was, it 
had motion — of a kind; of a kind 
worse than actual stagnation. Mount- 
ed on a very long steam-lorry that 
groaned and panted, it very slowly 
passed me. I noted that two of its 
compartments were marked First, the 
rest THIRD. And in some of them, I 
noted, you might smoke. But of this 
opportunity you were not availing 
yourself. All the compartments, the 
cheap and the dear alike, were vacant. 
They were transporting air only — 
and this (I conceived) abominable. 
The sun slanted fiercely down on the 
old iron roof, the old wooden walls, the 
dingy shut windows. The fume and 
grime of a thousand familiar tunnels, 
of year after year of journeys by night, 
journeys by day, from time immemo- 
rial, seemed to have invested the whole 
structure with a character that shrank 
from the sun’s scrutiny and from the 
nearness of sea and fields. Fuliginous, 
monstrous, slowly, shamefully, the 
thing went by — to what final goal? — 
in the lovely weather. 

There attended it, besides the driver 
of the lorry, a straggling retinue of 
half a dozen men on foot — handy- 
looking mechanics, very dusty. I 
should have liked to question one or 
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another of these as to their mission. 
But I was afraid to do so. There is an 
art of talking acceptably to people 
who do not regard themselves as mem- 
bers of one’s own class; and I have 
never acquired it. I suppose the first 
step is to forget that any art is needed 
— to forget that one must not be so 
wildly cordial for fear of seeming to 
‘condescend,’ nor be more than a 
trifle saturnine, either, for the same 
motive. Or am I wrong? The whole 
thing is a mystery to me. All I know 
is that if I had asked those mechanics 
what they were doing with that rail- 
way-car, they would have seemed to 
suspect me of meaning that it was my 
property and that they had stolen it. 
Or perhaps they would have seemed 
merely to resent my idle curiosity. If 
so, why not? When I walk abroad 
with a sheaf of manuscript in my hand, 
mechanics do not stop me to ask 
‘What ’s that? What’s it about? 
Who ’s going to publish it?’ Nor is 
this because, times having changed so, 
they are afraid of seeming to conde- 
scend. They always did mind their 
own business. And now that their own 
business is so much more lucrative than 
mine, they still follow that golden 
rule. 

I stood gazing back at the proces- 
sion till it disappeared round a bend of 
the road. Its bequest of dust and 
smoke was quickly spent by a prodigal 
young breeze. Landscape and sea- 
scape were re-indued with their full 
amenities. Ruskin would have been 
pleased. So indeed was I; but that 
railway-car (in which, it romantically 
struck me, I myself might once, might 
frequently, have traveled) was still 
upmost in my brooding mind. To 
what manner of wretched end was it 
destined? No end would have seemed 
bad enough for it to Ruskin. But I 
was born late enough to acquiesce in 
railways and in all that pertains to 
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them. And now, since the success of 
motor-cars (those far greater, because 
unrestricted, bores), railways have 
taken on for me some such charm as 
the memory of the posting coaches 
had for the graybeards of my boyhood, 
some such charm as aeroplanes may 
in the fulness of time foist down for us 
on motor-cars. ‘But I rove,’ like Sir 
Thomas More. And I seem to think 
that a cheap literary allusion will make 
you excuse that vice. To resume my 
breathless narrative: I decided that I 
would slowly follow the tracks of the 
lorry. 

I supposed that these were leading 
me to some great scrapping-place 
filled with the remains of other railway- 
cars foully scrapped for some fell in- 
dustrial purpose. But this was a bad 
guess. The tracks led me at last 
through a lane and thence into sight 
of a little bay, on whose waters were 
perceptible the sleek heads of sundry 
human beings, and on its sands the 
full-lengths of sundry other human 
beings in bath-robes, reading novels or 
merely basking. There was nowhere 
any sign of industrialism. 

More than ever was I intrigued as to 
the fate of the old railway-car that I 
had been stalking. It anc its lorry had 
halted on the flat grassy land that 
fringed the sands. This land was 
dominated by a crescent of queer little 
garish tenements, the like of which I 
had never seen, nor would wish to see 
again. They did not stand on the 
ground, but on stakes of wood and 
shafts of brick, six feet or so above the 
ground’s level, and were led up to by 
flights of wooden steps that tried not 
to look like ladders. They displeased 
me much. They had little railed plat- 
forms round them, and things hanging 
out to dry on the railings; and their 
walls vied unneighborly with one an- 
other in lawless color-schemes. One 
tenement was salmon-pink, with wide 

















bands of scarlet, another sky-blue with 
a key pattern in orange, and so on 
around the whole little horrid array. 
And I deduced, from certain upstand- 
ing stakes and shafts at the nearer 
end of the crescent, that the horror 
was not complete yet. A suspicion 
dawned in me, and became, while I 
gazed again at the crescent’s fagades, a 
glaring certainty; in the light of which 
I saw that I had been wrong about 
the old railway-car. Defunct, it was 
not to die. It was to have a new 
function. 

I had once heard that disused rail- 
way-cars were convertible into seaside 
cottages. But the news had not fired 
my imagination nor protruded in my 
memory. To-day, as an eye-witness of 
the accomplished fact, I was impressed, 
sharply enough, and I went nearer to 
the crescent, drawn by a sort of dread- 
ful fascination. I found that the cot- 
tages all had names. One cottage was 
Mermaid’s Rock; another (which had 
fluttering window-curtains of Stuart 
tartan), Spray o’ the Sea; another, 
The Nest; another, Brinynook; and 
yet another had been named, with less 
fitness, but in an ampler and to me 
more interesting spirit, Petworth. I 
looked from them to the not-yet-con- 
verted railway-car. It had a wonder- 
ful dignity. In its austere and monu- 
mental way, it was very beautiful. It 
was a noble work of man, and Nature 
smiled on it. I wondered with what 
colors it was to be bejezebeled, and 
what name — Bolton Abbey? — Glad 
Eye?— Gay Wee Gehenna?— it would 
have to bear, and what manner of 
man or woman was going to rent it. 

It was on this last point that I 
mused especially. The housing prob- 
lem is hard, doubtless; but nobody, my 
mind protested as I surveyed the 
crescent, nobody is driven to so des- 
perate a solution of it as this. There 
are tents; there are caves; there are 
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hollow trees . . . and there are people 
who prefer—this! Yes, ‘this’ is a 
positive taste, not a necessity at all. I 
swept the bay with a searching eye; 
but heads on the surface of water tell 
nothing to the sociologist, and in 
bath-robes even full-lengths on the 
sand give him no clue. Three or four 
of the full-lengths had risen and 
strolled up to the lorry, around which 
the mechanics were engaged in some 
dispute of a technical nature. I 
hoped the full-lengths would have 
something to say, too. But they said 
nothing. This I set down to sheer 
perversity. I was more than three 
miles from the place where I am so- 
journing, and the hour for luncheon 
was nearly due. I left the bay without 
having been able to determine the 
character, the kind, of its denizens. 

I take it there is a strong tincture of 
Bohemianism in them. Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, of whose judgment I am 
always trustful, has said that the hall- 
mark of Bohemianism is a tendency to 
use things for purposes to which they 
are not adapted. You are a Bohemian, 
says Mr. MacCarthy, if you would 
gladly use a razor for buttering your 
toast at breakfast, and you are n’t if 
you would n’t. I think he would agree 
that the choice of a home is a surer 
index than any fleeting action, how- 
ever strange, and that really the best 
certified Bohemians are they who 
choose to reside in railway-cars on 
stilts. But— why particularly rail- 
way-cars? That is a difficult question. 
A possibleanswer is that the Bohemian, 
as tending always to nomady, feels 
that the least uncongenial way of 
settling down is to stow himself into 
a thing fashioned for darting hither 
and thither. Yet no, this answer won’t 
do. It is ruled out by the law I laid 
down in my first paragraph. There’s 
nothing sadder to.eye or heart than a 
very mobile thing made immovable. 
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No house, especially if you are by way 
of being nomadic, can be so ill to live 
in as one that in its heyday went 
gadding all over the place. And, on 
the other hand, what house more 
eligible than one that can gad? I my- 
self am not restless, and am fond of 
comfort: I should not care to live in 
a caravan. But I have always liked 
the idea of a caravan. And if you, alas! 
O reader, are a dweller in a railway-car, 
I commend the idea to you. Take it, 
with my apologies for any words of 
mine that may have nettled you. Put 
it into practice. Think of the white 
road and the shifting hedgerows, and 
the counties that you will soon lose 
count. of. And think what a bless- 
ing it will be for you to know that 
your house is not the one in which 
the Merstham Tunnel murder was 
committed. 


[Land and Water]| 
ABOUT INDIAN SNAKES 


BY MAJOR G. BURRARD 


THERE is a certain insignificant- 
looking building in one of the least 
pretentious of Indian hill stations, 
yet the fame of this same building is 
greater than that of the Viceroy’s 
Council Chamber. Here white man, 
Mussulman, Jain, Buddhist, Brah- 
min, and Sweeper are equal, all being 
under the same danger. The mor- 
tality in India from hydrophobia was 
enormous before that great French- 
man, Pasteur, discovered its cause 
and prevention, and the lives which 
have been saved since the Pasteur 
Hospital, or ‘Dog Hospital,’ as it is 
called by the natives, was opened at 
Kasauli must run into many, many 
thousands. The mixed crowd of 


patients awaiting treatment on any 
morning outside the hospital at about 
10 a.m. is one of the greatest tributes 
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to the good work of the British Raj, 
and the perfect confidence which 
can be seen imprinted on every face 
is in itself a monument of which 
every Briton may be proud. It is 
an unsolicited testimonial to his good 
work. 

But the treatment of ‘dog-bites’ 
is not the only work of the Pasteur 
Institute. Snake-bites are, unhap- 
pily, just as common, if not more, and 
the quick action of the poison ren- 
ders cure almost impossible, even 
when a doctor is on the spot. The 
mortality among natives from snake- 
bite is terrific. Europeans and the 
more wealthy Indians are protected 
by boots, and so the deaths are al- 
most entirely among the poorer 
classes. Every effort has been made 
to combat this great danger, but the 
natives are their own worst enemies. 
When the government started offer- 
ing a reward for every cobra killed, 
numbers of villagers at once started 
breeding them, thinking that this 
was bound to become an exceedingly 
lucrative employment on which a 
minimum of labor need be spent! 
What can one do with such people? 
Undoubtedly, snakes form a very 
convenient excuse in the case of 
many murders. In a country where 
snakes abound and inquests are un- 
known this is inevitable, and it is 
certain that many an _ unwanted 
mother-in-law or superfluous aunt 
has succumbed through a convenient 
‘snake-bite.” But the fight against 
the evil never slacks, and the G.H.Q. 
of our side is stationed in the Pasteur 
Institute at Kasauli. 

Here are kept specimens of every 
species of poisonous snake to be found 
in India, whose poison is continually 
being extracted for experiments with 
antidotes. Speaking generally, there 
are two classes of poisonous snakes 
in India—vipers and cobras. Vipers 
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have large and powerful poison fangs, 
but there is a groove in the rear of 
each fang along which the poison is 
injected. Cobras, on the other hand, 
are armed with smaller and more deli- 
cate fangs, but the poison, instead 
of being carried down the outside of 
the fang, is injected down a hole 
running inside the fang itself. From 
this it will be readily seen that while 
the powerful fang of a viper may 
penetrate thick layers of cloth into 
the flesh, the poison will probably be 
wiped off in the act of penetration. 
Not so with a cobra; once the small 
tubular fang has penetrated, the 
poison is injected directly into the 
wound. It will be realized, there- 
fore, that the cobra can inflict the 
more deadly bite, but that it can be 
more easily warded off. 

The commonest types of viper in 
India are the common viper and the 
Russel’s viper. Of these the Russel’s 
viper is the larger and more deadly. 
They both strike like a spiral spring 
unloosed. Their favorite attitude 
is to coil up like a spring with head 
low down and then suddenly shoot 
out to the attack. 

Cobras consist of the ordinary 
black cobra, the karait, and the 
hamadryad (or king cobra). The 
common cobra is about six feet long 
and is quick to be aroused. The 
karait, the ‘Speckled Band’ of Sher- 
lock Holmes fame, attains a length 
of three feet or rather more. It is the 
most lethargic snake in existence and 
loves to lie up in cool corners of the 
veranda or bathroom. Fortunately, 
it seems too lazy to object to inter- 
ference, and it requires considerable 
effort as a rule to rouse it to anger. 
One of my corporals once found a 
karait in the corner of a harness-room. 
He poked it with a stick but could 
get no response. He accordingly 


picked it up with his hands and 
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stuffed it into a bottle, where I saw 
it the next day. By this time it had 
become somewhat indignant with 
its solitary confinement and was out 
for blood, but it was too late, and it 
was quickly killed by filling the bot- 
tle with methylated spirits, which 
also preserved it effectually. Once 
the karait means business it is as 
dangerous as any snake in India and 
as deadly. 

The hamadryad is a huge cobra 
of 12 feet, or even more. It is the 
only snake encountered in the East 
which will attack and chase a man 
on sight. It is found in the Dun, 
Terai, and Burma, in which latter 
country it is at times quite common. 

On one occasion I assisted at an 
attempt to photograph a captured 
hamadryad, and some other cobras. 
All the other snakes had been taken 
at a distance of three feet, but the 
medical officer in charge placed a 
limit of twelve feet as being com- 
patible with safety in the case of this 
king cobra. Accordingly, the camera 
was focused on a suitable spot and a 
circle drawn in the dust in which the 
snake was to be placed for his por- 
trait. The native snake-charmer 
placed the box containing this latest 
arrival near the circle and slightly 
opened the lid, slipping in a long 
stick at the end of which was a short 
but stout fork, not unlike that of a 
catapult. This fork was slithered 
along the snake until it reached the 
head when the snake-charmer pressed 
it down hard on the neck, thus pin- 
ning the snake to the bottom of the 
box. He then quickly ran his hand 
along the struggling coils and seized 
the great snake by the neck just be- 
hind the head. He now had the 
snake safely held, and, dropping the 
stick, picked it up with both hands 
and placed it in my circle, still hold- 
ing it by the neck. The long fork was 
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again brought into play as before, 
and the snake held down with its 
help while the hand grip was relaxed. 
The man meanwhile soothed it and 
steadied the seething coils with one 
hand and both naked feet. At last 
he thought that all was well and 
quickly released his hold with the 
fork. All the other snakes had been 
treated in an identical manner and 
had one and all slowly raised their 
heads to take in what was happen- 
ing. We were expecting the hama- 
dryad to behave in a similar way, 
but, like a flash, before the shutter 
release could be pressed, it was off 
straight for the hospital garden, 
separated from us by a wire fence. 
We all thought it had gone, but we 
‘ had reckoned without Peter. Peter 
was a native Christian. He had been 
_a Sweeper, I think, before his con- 
version, and now he assisted generally 
in the hospital. He was armed with a 
stick, and his movements were almost 
as quick as those of the snake. The 
latter was half through the fence 
when Peter caught its tail and witha 
mighty effort pulled the whole twelve 
feet back. Never have I heard 
anything like the hiss of fury with 
which the snake launched itself at 
him. Peter warded it off with his 
stick like a skilful fencer, but again 
the snake leapt (there is no other 
word) at him. Again Peter took its 
strike on his stick, and now the snake 
charmer pulled the brute back from 
Peter by its tail. He was promptly 
attacked in the same way, only to 
catch the strike on his stick exactly 
as Peter had done. The latter now 
came to the rescue once more by 
pulling the snake back as_ before 
only to be turned on again. And so it 
went on for several minutes. We 
managed to get a couple of photo- 
graphs, but on each occasion the 
hood was presented sideways. At 
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last the snake-charmer got his chance 
and like lightning slipped the fork 
on to the neck. The snake was held, 
picked up, and placed back into its 
box, when the lid was closed with a 
slam. 

Peter and the snake-charmer re- 
garded the whole affair with ab- 
solute nonchalance, but their cool 
courage and swift decision saved a 
situation which might have been 
very uncomfortable. 

He was a curious fellow, that 
snake-charmer—one of a very small 
caste. His family had been snake- 
charmers for generations, and he was 
absolutely happy at the hospital, 
although his pay was but ten rupees a 
month and the only shield between 
himself and death was his own quick- 
ness and dexterity. 

If a cure for snake-bite is to be ef- 
fective, it must take place imme- 
diately, and even then it is not by 
any means certain. But no efforts 
are being spared, and we can but 
hope that a really efficient anti- 
venine will be discovered in the near 
future. But even if it is, I doubt 
whether the death roll among the 
natives will be diminished appre- 
ciably. The afflicted are mostly 
simple jungle folk who know but 
little of Europeans and doctors, and 
as I have said before, there is never 
room for the smallest delay. Noth- 
ing can be more sad than this mor- 
tality, but the people most affected 
are amazingly apathetic about the 
danger, and their whole outlook on 
life will have to change before any 
remedy will have a chance of success. 

The rainy season is the most dan- 
gerous one. Then snakes seem to 
roam to a far greater extent, and 
walking through high grass without 
top-boots is a pastime to be avoided. 
I think that this is one of the most 
general ways in which natives get 
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bitten. They know the danger as well 
as anybody else, yet seem absolutely 
to disregard it. A stroll through grass 
or bushes in the dark offers similar 
risks, and it is probable that the great 
percentage of fatal bites occur at night. 
I once had a fright that I have never 
forgotten. I had been out after black- 
buck with a brother-officer. We had 
ridden out some seven miles from can- 
tonments and, having left our horses 
at a village, had gone ahead on foot. 
We made a longish round and were 
returning to the village and our 
horses. It was now quite dark. The 
path led through crops of sugar-cane 
and cotton, and every now and then 
there would be an open space. We 
were crossing one of these and passing 
under a babul tree when I suddenly 
felt something hit my leg with a prick. 
It was too dark to see anything, and 
I walked on without stopping or 
thinking much about the incident. 
We had not gone fifty yards, however, 
before my leg seemed to be going quite 
numb. There was no pain, just numb- 
ness. I at once thought I must have 
been bitten by a snake. The numb- 
ness continued with every step, and I 
jerked out a sentence to my com- 
panion to the effect that I thought I 
had been bitten. We both stopped, 
and he struck a match. I saw a small 
brown excrescence on the puttie, and 
my relief can be well imagined when 
I caught hold of this and pulled out a 
great babul thorn nearly two inches in 
length. This thorn had gone straight 
into the muscle of my calf, and then 
broken off. I must have hit my leg 
against a fallen branch. As soon as 
the thorn was extracted all numbness 
vanished. 

Like most Europeans who have 
lived for any length of time in India 
I have killed some snakes of sorts, but 
not very many, although I once landed 
one with a trout rod. I was fishing 
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some of those delightful streams in the 
Dun which are preserved by the Dehra 
Dun Angling Association, and was 
using a 10 ft. 6 in. trout rod and a fly 
spoon. I suddenly noticed a snake 
about three feet long enter the water 
some ten yards above me and start to 
swim across. My spoon fell just be- 
yond it with the trace across its back. 
A strike and I had foul-hooked it. So 
far I had acted on what is to me an in- 
stinctive impulse to slay every snake 
I see, without thinking how I was 
going to dispose of my catch. It was 
soon dragged on to the stony bank, 
but then the difficulties commenced. 
There was no stick with which to dis- 
patch it, and I could not possibly un- 
hook it until it was dead. I do not 
think it was a poisonous variety, but 
all the same I was running no risks. I 
finally managed to kill it with stones. 

I have also slain snakes with both 
the official ‘officers’ weapons,’ namely, 
sword and revolver. I do not think 
that many men can make this boast, 
but on neither occasion was there call 
for either heroic courage or the mean- 
est skill. I was riding at the head of 
the battery on manceuvres near Delhi 
when I saw the grass move a few yards 
ahead. This movement seeming sus- 
picious, I at once dismounted for a 
closer investigation, only to find a 
viper. My sword on my saddle was 
the nearest weapon and the most con- 
venient one, so it was at once drawn 
and the viper was slaughtered. I 
may as well confess that this is the 
only occasion on which my sword has 
ever spilt blood. 

The revolver. episode was equally 
tame. It was in the rains and I was 
awakened by my bearer soon after it 
was light, to be told that a snake was 
just outside the bungalow. Investiga- 
tion showed a large karait lying in the 
drain running from my fellow-lodger’s 
bathroom. From its position it was 
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immune from attacks with sticks, 
which would only have beaten on the 
edges of the drain. The karait was in 
the act of swallowing a frog, and, as 
snakes are notoriously slow eaters, I 
knew it would stay there for some time. 
I accordingly fetched my revolver 
and, standing across both karait and 
drain, cut its head off at a range of 
about one foot. It was really funny to 
see the tenant of that half of the bun- 
galow awake with a jump at the sound 
of a revolver shot within a few feet 
of his head. During the. rains bunga- 
lows in India simply swarm with 
small frogs. They are not really much 
of a nuisance but are a quite possible 
source of danger, as snakes prefer a 
diet of frog to almost all else and there 
is a risk of their following the frogs 
indoors. Boards about a foot high 
nailed across all the doorways form 
an obstacle which the frogs cannot 
climb, and are very little trouble to 
nail in place. __ 

But the most extraordinary feat in 
the way of snake-killing of which I 
have ever heard was performed by an 
officer in my own brigade. He loathed 
all snakes with even more than com- 
mon hatred and was ever seeking op- 
portunities of revenging Eve. The 
brigade was returning from a field day 
across some sand hills when this bold 
spirit saw a large cobra dart into a 
rathole near the path. He at once 
flung himself off his horse at the hated 
reptile and just as it was disappearing 
seized it by the tail! The snake was 
unable to turn round in the narrow 
hole, and our friend held on until his 
trumpeter had handed him the hammer 
with which the adjutant used to be 
supposed to hammer in his aiming- 
posts for giving the brigade the line of 
fire. It was the only weapon available 
but proved a very efficient one, as it 
was used for smashing the cobra’s 
spine at the same time that it was 
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slowly and protestingly hauled back 
by main force. The snake was bat- 
tered to bits and was dead before half 
its length had been pulled out. 

Apart from the value to the natural- 
ist of the investigations of the charac- 
ter and habits of snakes, the work of 
the Institute contributes greatly to 
the intimate study of crystalloids and 
colloids. The poisons have distinctive 
reactions on blood into which they are 
injected; some act, or appear to act, 
directly on the nervous centres; and 
the disentanglement of causes must in 
time throw light on the mechanism 
by which any ‘poisons,’ germinal or 
other, act on the living cells into which 
they come into contact. 


[Excelsior] 
THE DIVORCE STRIKE 


BY ABEL HERMANT 


AN apartment on the seventh floor 
of a modern building in the Champs- 
de-Mars quarter. The lift goes no 
higher than the fifth floor. This, how- 
ever, is an unimportant detail, as the 
concierge has put a permanent placard 
on the lift door: ‘Temporarily out of 
order.’ 

If you have no head, says the 
proverb, you must use your legs. And 
if you are young and in love, you can 
mount seven flights as if on wings. 
Cyprien is twenty-two years old, a hero 
of the war, who married as soon as he 
was demobilized, his second cousin 
Lucienne. She is three years younger 
than he, and they are much in love 
with each other. They were delighted 
to find, after a search of several 
months, this modern apartment which 
even contains two rooms. One is anti- 
chamber, dining room, drawing room, 
Lucienne’s boudoir, and Cyprien’s 
study. The other is bedroom, bath- 
room, dressing room. The rent for 
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this delightful apartment is only six 
thousand francs, plus the charges, and 
the young couple can do very nicely 
with a maid of all work, who is always 
at hand. 

Ought not Lucienne and Cyprien to 
be perfectly happy under such cir- 
cumstances? They are. They quarrel 
all day long, which is natural and 
proper. Sometimes they are recon- 
ciled, sometimes not. On this morning, 
a holiday, they are going together, to 
lunch in the country at one of Lu- 
cienne’s friend’s who married a comrade 
of Cyprien. This other household, no 
less young, rich, and favored by the 
gods, had the extraordinary luck to 
discover in a Parisian suburb, a charm- 
ing villa of four rooms, with a garden 
twelve vards long and eight yards 
wide. ‘ 

Cyprien has been ready for a long 
time. He is waiting in the anticham- 
ber-drawing room-dining room, and has 
called to Lucienne several times, to 
which she has replied vaguely. He loses 
patience and speaks to Phemie, the 
servant. 

Cyprien: Phemie, would you be so 
extremely kind as to tell me if there is 
a chance that Madame will be dressed 
soon. 

Phemie (giggling): Ah! Ah. . . Ah! 
Ah! ... Ah! Ah! 

Cyprien (with the self control of an 
ex-aviator): Thank you very much. 

Phemie: Not in a week of Sundays! 
Madame is a long way from being 


ready, seeing that she has gone back to’ 


bed. 

Cyprien: Gone back to bed! 

Phemie: Certainly. If you don’t 
believe me, go and see for yourself. 
Oh, she’s a card, Madame! So are you; 
you’re a pair, the two of you! 

Cyprien (gently): Including you that 
makes three of a kind. But suppose 
you speak to me properly, in the third 


person. 





Phemie: Monsieur and Madame are 
two cards. 

Cyprien (seized with a sudden fury, 
dashing into the bed room): Are you 
crazy Lucienne? We’re going to the 
country for luncheon to-day, you 
know. When will you decide to get 
up? 

Lucienne: I can’t get up. 

Cyprien: Why not? 

Lucienne: It’s your fault! 

Cyprien: My fault! 

Lucienne: You have hidden my 
pearl necklace. 

Cyprien (shrugging his shoulders): 
Oh, that’s it! I have n’t hidden your 
pearl necklace. I put it away as I al- 
ways do in my right slipper. I have 
no safety deposit box here, but I have 
my slipper. Where could a_ pearl 
necklace be safer than in a husband’s 
slipper? I left it there by chance this 
morning because I went barefoot to 
the tub and immediately after my 
bath I put on my 250 france shoes. 
(He bends over.) Here it is! Hullo! 
No! It is n’t there any more. Oh yes, 
it’s in the left slipper. 

Lucienne: Congratulations! You are 
so orderly! You don’t even know 
in which slipper you put away my 
pearl necklace. A necklace that cost 
275,000 francs! 

Cyprien: Oh come along! Let me 
put your beautiful necklace about 
your beautiful neck, dear lady. There 
you are! Now then, up you get, lazy 
girl who went back to bed after her 
bath. 

Lucienne (with a great deal of 
dignity): When you are quite through 
making an idiot of yourself, I can ex- 
plain that in the first place I did not 
go back to bed after my bath, for the 
good reason that I did not take a bath. 

Cyprien: Why? 

Lucienne: Because I did n’t want to 
catch my death of cold by bathing in 
ice water. 
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Cyprien: But why should you? 

Lucienne: If you read the news- 
papers, you would know that there is 
a strike at the gas works. 

Cyprien: Well if you read them more 
carefully, you would know that there 
is a strike but that gas is supplied just 


. the same. The pressure has never 


been as strong as this morning since 
the signing of the Peace Treaty, 
probably from the spirit of contradic- 
tion. Besides — ah no, these feminine 
deceptions make me boil over! Did I 
take my bath? Did you hear me take 
it? 

Lucivenne: Naturally. 

Cyprien: Did you hear me yell or 
groan as a highly civilized man will 
when he steps into ice water? No. 
Well, then, little girl, get up quickly, 
one, two, three! Do hurry! How late 
we shall be at the Durochards’! 

Lucienne: We are not going! 

Cyprien: We are not going? 

Lucienne: You don’t expect me to 
go on foot from Paris to Becon-les- 
Bruyeres? 

Cyprien: Evidently not, but you 
can choose between the railroad and 
the tramway. 

Lucienne (importantly): If you read 
the papers, you would know that there 
is a railroad and a tramway strike 
to-day. 

Cyprien: Certainly there is a strike, 
but the service is normal. All the 
trains leave on schedule and most of 
them arrive. They have n’t even called 


~ out the volunteer firemen, and I can 


prove it. I am a volunteer fireman 
myself. Look at me! Am I on a loco- 
motive? No! Very well, since I’m 
not on a locomotive I can get into a 
first class compartment. Do hurry 
now, get dressed, and we’ll take the 
first train. 

Lucienne (in tears): But I can’t! 

Cyprien: What can’t you do? 

Lucienne: I can’t get dressed! 


Cyprien: Why not? 

Lucienne: Because I have n’t any- 
thing to wear. 

Cyprien: What do you mean, you 
have n’t anything.to wear? The dress- 
maker and the modiste were here 
yesterday evening and brought you a 
dress and a new hat. I was almost 
caught myself; if:‘they had brought 
their bills I should have been in 
trouble. You can certainly wear your 
new hat and your new dress to the 
Durochards’. 

Lucienne (still crying): How stupid 
men are! Don’t you understand that 
the dressmaker and the modiste 
brought me yesterday, May 12th, the 
dress and the hat which I ordered in 
October for last winter. Naturally I 
did n’t take them. I don’t want to be 
ridiculous. I can’t go to the country 
in May in a winter suit and a winter 
hat. 

Cyprien (exploding): Oh, no, ‘it 
can’t be done! It can’t be done! 
Very well, my dear. We won’t go to 
the Durochards’, but Ill go to my 
lawyer’s. 

Lucienne: To get a divorce? It’s 
perfectly useless to try. If you read 
your newspapers, you would know 
that all the lawyer’s clerks and court 
officials have struck. So just go ahead 
and try to make me sign a paper. I 
defy you to do it. A marriage can’t 
be dissolved these days until the law- 
yers have their rights. You might 
pass me the cigarettes. 


[The New Statesman] 
PERSECUTION 


It is natural to persecute. That is 
what good people seldom realize. They 
never dream that they are guilty of 
persecution when they are taking steps 
against people whom they regard as 
wholly bad. They believe that perse- 
cution means the maltreatment of 
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people like themselves. We doubt 
whether any persecutor ever lived who 
would have admitted. that he was a 
persecutor. Torquemada did not re- 
gard himself as a persecutor but as a 
Christian. He believed it was possible 
to make Spain a country exclusively 
inhabited by believers in Christ. 
Judged by his aim, :he was a noble crea- 
ture enough, but whether a man is a 
persecutor or not depends, not on his 
end, but on his means. 

Practically everything that we call 
persecution has some kind of idealistic 
end. It has almost invariably a re- 
ligious, a patriotic, or revolutionary 
excuse. Christians were not persecuted 
in Rome merely because they were 
good; they were persecuted because 
they -affronted the national religion. 
They would not sacrifice to the images 
of the gods or even take an oath by the 
genius of the emperor. They were bad 
citizens, disloyal, atheistic, organized 
in secret societies, enemies of the hu- 
man race. The case for persecuting 
them was the case of almost all re- 
spectable men before even respectable 
men discovered that it did not pay to 
persecute. Until this discovery was 
made, it was only natural that the 
governing class should do their level 
best to exterminate every sort of politi- 
cal and — what was then almost the 
same thing — religious heresy. 

Governments desire loyal subjects 
— subjects who accept things as they 
are instead of desiring to overturn 
them. If it were feasible, they would 
get rid of all others. Persecution was 
a valiant attempt to dispense with dis- 
loyal and disbelieving subjects. In 
Spain it succeeded so far at least as re- 
lates to the expulsion of the disloyal 
and disbelieving. There was never 
such a triumph of persecution as the 
Inquisition in Spain. Under Torque- 
mada close on a million Jews were 
driven out of the country, leaving their 
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goods behind them. Spain, however, 
has found since then that, in getting 
rid of people she did not like, she also 
got rid of prosperity which she did like. 
Persecution can undoubtedly be made 
a success by any country that is willing 
to pay the price. The price that Spain 
paid was material and spiritual decay. 
If Spain had failed in her persecutions, 
she might have succeeded better in 
other things. The punishment of one’s 
enemies has often to be paid for by the 
punishment of oneself. 

A great deal of persecution, we think, 
is founded on a fallacy. It -has its 
origin in the belief that we can kill an 
opinion by killing a man who holds it. 
If we could, there might be a great deal 
to be said for persecution. There would 
also be a great deal to be said for that 
revolutionary form of persecution — 
assassination. Mazzini said that assass- 
ination was legitimate only in cases 
where everything the dead man stood 
for would accompany him into the 
grave. In practice, this means that 
assassination is never—or almost 
never — justified. We certainly never 
heard of a case in which any Nihilist or 
anarchist achieved anything by a mur- 
der except the murder itself. We do 
not remember any instance of an im- 
provement in government resulting 
from the murder of an emperor, king, 
or president in modern times. It would 
not be fair to include among assassi- 
nations the execution of Charles I or of 
Louis XVI, but, even as regards them, 
we have always to remember that both 
the Stuarts and the Bourbons returned. 

Persecution at its worst has meant 
the assassination, not of individuals, 
but of crowds. It is a heroic attempt 
to kill opinions by killing people. If it 
were what the Americans call a practi- 
cal proposition, no doubt many good 
men would justify it. How easy it is 
for the orthodox Christian to persuade 
himself that the atheist is a purveyor 
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of spiritual poison to the young, and 
that, if atheists could only be extermi- 
nated, many young souls might be 
saved from hell! His case is amazingly 
logical. Who is there who would not 
exterminate a nest of rats? Tolerance, 
he tells himself, does not mean tolerat- 
ing the intolerable. All that the advo- 
cate of tolerance can say in reply is 
that a policy of extermination simply 
will not work. Christianity that re- 
sorts to murder is guilty of self-murder. 
It can slaughter atheists only at the 
cost of slaughtering Christianity. It 
can but damage itself, and in the end 
the persecuted creed will survive. We 
doubt if any heresy has ever disap- 
peared entirely as the result of persecu- 
tion. Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Judaism have all been persecuted 
fairly strenuously at different times, 
and all of them have survived — sur- 
vived in all the greater strength, per- 
haps, on account of the fire through 
which they have passed. Persecution 
is the most discredited of all forms of 
resolute government. At best, it can 
but produce devastation and call it 
peace. 

Long after the more murderous 
forms of persecution went out of favor, 
however, milder methods of persecu- 
tion remained popular. We no longer 
killed a man for his opinions, but we 
victimized him. We refused him the 
rights of citizenship unless he saw eye 
to eye with us — or pretended to do so 
— about religion. We would not allow 
him to vote at the elections because he 
differed from us about the wine on the 
communion table. We forbade him to 
send his son to the University because 
he said prayers for the dead. We did 
not, of course, admit that this was the 
reason. We told ourselves that he was 
professedly a disloyal citizen because, 
if it came to a conflict between the 
Pope and the King, he was bound to 
take sides with the Pope. ; 
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Such a conflict between King and 
Pope is purely hypothetical — though 
it was not always so — but it served 
well enough to give our prejudices a 
basis in logic. No man, we were told, 
can serve two masters. A divided 
loyalty, we agreed, is not loyalty at all. 
And we persuaded ourselves that 
Catholicism is a form of unpatriotism. 
We failed to observe that the loyalty 
of every man is divided and condi- 
tional. There may be a conflict of 
loyalties even in the most Protestant 
breast. Cromwell was loyal to his con- 
science and his country, though not to 
his king. Practical experience, how- 
ever, ultimately convinced us that on 
the whole a Catholic was as likely to be 
loyal in everyday affairs as anybody 
else. Similar discoveries were made in 
other civilized countries during the 
past century, so that at the present 
time there is very little persecution on 
religious grounds in any part of western 
Europe. Protestants and Catholics 
have agreed to differ. They work side 
by side in the factory, in the law court, 
in the army. They no longer fearfully 
suspect one another of vast ambitions 
for world-power or downfall. They 
know that, on nine tenths of public 
affairs, there is nothing to divide them, 
and that a Catholic is as likely to die 
for English liberty as a Protestant. 

During the war, the English Catho- 
lic was in closer sympathy with the 
Protestant at home than with the 
Catholic in Germany. The lesson that 
we have learned in the past two hun- 


dred years is that any honest man may J 


be a useful citizen. Whatever his opin- 
ions— Catholic, Protestant, or atheist, 
monarchist or republican, Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, or Socialist— his country 
will gain more by making use of his 
services than by wasting its energy in 
penalizing him for his opinions. 

There is, we fancy, only one part of 


- these islands where any considerable 
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attempt has been made in recent times 
to sweep back the incoming tide of 
toleration. This is in Belfast, where the 
Protestant workers in the shipyards 
have decided to introduce a political 
test for admission into their com- 
pany. Thirty years ago it was a com- 
mon thing for a Belfast worker to go 
to his employer and say: ‘I won’t work 
beside So-and-so; he’s an R.C.” This, 
it is fair to say, happened as a rule at 
times of ferment; and, during the 
greater part of the year, the Protestant 
and the Catholic worked comfortably 
side by side. Periodically, however, 
the persecuting spirit would get upper- 
mst, and the Catholics would be 
chased with stones and bolts out of 
their employment, the theory being 
that a Catholic was a traitor and that 
td tolerate traitors is itself a sort of 
t 2ason. 

—-: no Belfast Protestant ever 
lelieved himself guilty of persecution 
wn refusing to work with Catholics or 
even in hurling rivets at them. He felt 
‘nat he was doing loyal work and that 
{yalty was the first duty of man. 
“ven at the present time the Orange 
orkers will not admit that they are 
ersecuting their fellows on religious 
Frounds. They say that they will allow 
Jatholics to work in the shipyards if 
hey will sign a form abjuring Sinn 
Fein and affirming allegiance to King 
George. 

At first glance this may seem a 
‘easonable enough demand to many 
,oyal citizens. But it is founded on the 
fallacy that is at the base of all perse- 
cution— the fallacy that one can 
serve one’s cause by penalizing one’s 
opponents for their opinions. The 
truth is that, in the building of a ship, 
the political and religious opinions of a 
worker are irrelevant. If a man does 
his work well, it does not matter 
whether he believes in Purgatory or a 








flat earth or an Irish Republic or noth- 
ing at all. No factory on earth could 
get on with its work if the political 
and religious divisions of the workers 
got mixed up with the machinery. 
The Orange workers of Belfast 
know perfectly well that in the end 
they always have to settle down and 
live on terms of forbearance with their 
Catholic fellow-townsmen — that they 
can neither exterminate them nor get 
rid of them in any other way. If it 
were possible to do this, it would have 
been donelongago. For better or worse, 
Ulster is permanently a place inhabited 
by men with opposing creeds and, in 
the circumstances, there is nothing for 
them but to make the best of their 
proximity and to grin and bear it. One 
of the worst results of discrimination 
against any body of men on account of 
their beliefs is that it provokes repri- 
sals. If the Belfast worker discrimi- 
nates against the Catholic whose atti- 
tude to the British throne he regards 
as seditious, the Munster worker may 
be tempted to punish the Protestant 
who will not take an oath of allegi- 
ance to the Irish Republic. We regard 
it as a deplorable thing that men on 
either side should wasteso muchenergy 
on hunting down sedition. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, sedition 
which merely consists in the expression 
of an opinion does no mortal man a 
pennyworth of harm. We have no 
objection to making war on false 
opinions if it can be shown that they 


.can be defeated in this way. But his- 


tory proves that opinions do not dis- 
appear but thrive as the result of the 
sufferings of those who hold them. 
Much can be said in favor of persecu- 
tion from a doctrinaire point of view. 
But in practice it is as futile as shoot- 
ing at a shadow or trying to put out 
the light of the sun by smashing a 
looking glass. 
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THE LAD AT CHURCH 


- BY WILL H. OGILVIE 


He sits within the Manor Pew 

With dangling feet and naked knees 
To immemorial custom true 

And age-endorsed divinities. 


Who doubts, when chancel, arch, and 
aisle, 
In sudden nets of gold are caught, 
*Tis God Himself, with sun for smile, 
Forgives him for his errant thought! 


With lips apart and brown head bent, - * 


And plump chin poised upon his fist, 
He seems to listen all intent - 
Lest any droning word be missed. 


On either side his sires recline 
With hound at foot — the Silent 
Dead — 
Good sportsmen of a gallant line 
Whose blood within his veins runs 
red. 


What spell do those gray marbles fling 
Across the chancel hushed and dim, 
To waft him from his worshipping 
To some blue world that calls to him? 


What message do those dead knights 
send 
To tremble through the House of 
Prayer, 
Bidding his boyish heart defend 
Rich gifts committed to his care? 


The love of horse and hound and gun, 
The love of woodlands gold and 
green; 
The pride of races straightly run 
And fights where every blow was 
clean? 


For though he sits so staid and still 
As once his sires in former day, 

I know his fancy roams at will 
By mere and moorland far away. 


I know he hears a running hound, 
A grouse-cock calling to his mate, 
A terrier mumbling underground 
The threat that seals a badger’s 
fate... 
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[The Poetry Review] 
A RIME OF THE ROAD 


C. R. PRICE 


He who will leave the town 

With its petty discord and strife, 
Taking an ash stick brown 
To.tramp the white way of life, 

We will make him free of the roadk . 


He who can meet the wind 
With a laugh for its wail of woe, ‘ 
Giving no glance behind 
At sound of a phantom foe, ' 
We will make him free of the road. 
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He who can love the mud, . ; 
And the dust’s smell after the rain, »-“ 
The swirl of the yellow flood \ 
When the storm Gods shout again, \ 
We will make him free of the road. 


He who has never a care 

Of whither his pathway run, 
Knowing that everywhere 

He shall find rain, wind, and sun — 
We will make him free of the road. 


He who can eat his bread 

In peace ’neath the hedge on the grass. 
Watching the clouds o’erhead 

And their shadows as they pass, 

We will make him free of the road. 


When the last miles are done 

Of this earthly road and the way 
Lies past the moon and sun 

And over the Milky Way, 

He shall still be free of the road. 





